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NDER the appearaked of a novel, 

a Book of real intrinſic value is 
here offered to the public. It is publiſhed - 
in this manner, partly in compliance with 
the taſte of the times, and partly for 
reaſons of a more private nature, reſpecting 
the editor. It has been thought, ſomething = 
like an apology is neceſſary for preficing 
a new name to a book, that is indeed only 
a tranſlation of BarcLay's An ENS: a 
work of ſingular merit, ſtyle, and 
character. It is a romance, an allegory, 
and a ſyſtem of politics. In it the vari- 
ous forms of government-are inveſtigated, 
the cauſes of faction detected, and the 
remedies rere out for moſt of Sie evils 


A "Is This 


PREFACE 


TIA book has been highly celebrated 
in former times, and is thought by many 

perſons of indiſputable judgement todeſerve 

a revival, as well as any of the works of 
genius that are held in the higheſt eſti- 
mation. It has been tranſlated into moſt 

| of the living languages, and twice into our 
own; the firſt time by Sir Robert le Grys, 
at the command of king Charles the Firſt ; 
the poetical part by Thomas May, Eiq. 
f = poet of ſome note in thoſe days, as ap- 
"pears by his being competitor with Sir 
William - Davenant for the place of poet 
laureat after the death of Ben Johnſon, 
though the ſuperior intereſt of the latter 
en The ſecond tranſlation was by 
ingſmill Long, Eſq: in 1636. It might 
ſeem at firſt view, that Mr. Long was 
ignorant of any other tranſlation; 
but, upon farther examination, it ap- 
pears, that he was extremely well ac- 
due with the former, which he ſome- 
times follows cloſely. in. the proſe, and 
has actually taken May's verſion of the 
r 5 Both * tranſlations 
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are now grown obſolete, but in the edt- 
tor's opinion, the firſt is ſtill greatly pre- 
ferable. There is in the ſtyle a ſimplicity 
that is pleaſing, and even reſpectable; 
while in the latter, there is a kind of Wn 
affectation, that in ſome places riſes to 
bombaſt, and in others deſcends to vuk 
garity. However, there is one remarkable 
circumſtance in Mr. Long s tranſlation : 
he has divided the work into chapters; 
but the author himſelf divided it into books; 
and in this, the preſent editor has W 5 


S kerle 


| Known to the preſent generation, though 
chen original is to he found in moſt of the 


- libraries of the learned and curious. The | 


editor. has made uſe of both the cer 
tranſlations occaſionally, and whenever a 
doubt aroſe, had recourſe to the original. | 
She has endeavoured to reform the lan- 

_ » guage, without - deſtroying. the ſimplicity 8 
an the ſty le, and has aimed at a language 


ſuitable to the ſubject, believing that a a 


nn between the former antiquated 


A 4 one, 
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one, and the preſent faſhionable one, would 
beſt anſwer that purpoſe. She thought 


her favourite hero, Poliarchus, would 


appear to greater advantage in the ma- 


'- zeſtic ſimplicity of a plain habit, than 
in the affected garniture of a modern 
Beau; or, in words, ſhe is of opinion 
that our language has not gained any ad- 
Voantages by the innovations that have been 


made in it within the laſt twenty years; 


that it has loſt more in ſtrength and con- 
cCiſeneſs, than it has gained in ſweetneſs and 


elegance. For the firſt, ſhe appeals to the 


writings of our beſt divines and moral 

pPhiloſophers.; for the laſt, to the moſt 
eminent poets, in whoſe writings the 
ſtandard of language is moſt certainly to 
be found. Barclay is rather prolix in his 


manner; therefore, inſtead of practiſing 
the modern art of wire-drawing, the chief 


labour of the editor has been to contract 
this work into as ſmall a compaſs as was 


poſſible, without injuring the ſenſe of the 


author. The former tranſlators have 
5 followed the literal ſenſe very cloſe, and 


ſometimes 
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ban too much ſo. In chair days 
they had no notion of giving the ſenſe, 
rather than the words of an author; for 
which reaſon their tranſlations are moſtly 
very flat, the ſpirit generally evaporating 
by the way, and leaving only a caput mor- 
tuum, as Sir John Denham has very happily 


expreſſed it. In the poetical part of Argenis 


by Mr. May, it is tranſlated line by line 


throughout, which puts ſuch fetters upon 


the writer, that it is impoſſible he ſhould 


ever expreſs himſelf with caſe, freedom, or 
the true ſpirit of Poetry. But as the old 
tranſlators followed the author too cloſely, 


ſo the modern ones have frequently taken 


as great liberties: they have taken the ad _ 
libitum in too large a ſenſe, and uſed it 
too freely. The editor has aimed at the 


medium in this reſpect, as well as in 


thoſe before mentioned; how far ſhe has 


ſucceeded, is left to the judicious reader to 


determine, whoſe candour is neo for | 


in this and other points. 


But it is likely, that the eder may . | 
deſire to have ſome account of the author 


of this work, as well as of the tranſlators. 
A 5 „ 
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N John Barclay was a gentleman of Scotch 
[ parentage, but of French birth and educa- 
tion; 3 he was born January 28, 1582, and 
died Auguſt 12, 162 1. His merits are 
celebrated by moſt of his cotemporaries.; 
but there needs no other evidence of them 
than this work: the man, capable of writing 
Argenis, mult have been eminent for. wiſ- 
dom and virtue. We may alſo diſcover, 
that he was ignorant of no kind of learning 
or accompliſhments ; he was alſo the au- 

_ * thor of another work of the ſatirical kind, 
called Euphormio. Barclay wrote his Ar- 
genis in Latin, on which the following | 
diſtich was compoſed by Grotius : 


| Gente Caledonius Gallus natalibus hic ell. 
3 Romam Romani qui docet ore loqu. 


Which may be thus parephraſed > 


Barclay, from Caledonia ſprung, 
France claims thy labours and thy birth, 
Thou cou'dſt teach Rome her native tongue, 
And the whole world proclaims thy worth. 


For the plan and intention of this work, 
the reader is referred to Chap. XIV. of. 
the ſecond book, where the author, under 
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the character of Nicopompus, explains is 
deſign, in a manner far more ſatisfactory 


than any thing that can be ſaid by a tranſ- 


lator, or an editor, But notwithſtanding 55 


every tranſlation, and every edition of the 
original, have ſomething preſixed to them, 
called a clavis or key, to unlock the au- 
thor's intention: That Barclay intended, 

under feigned names, to draw the real 
characters of many great perſons of his 
time, is indiſputable; but as commen- 
tators generally go far beyond their author's 
meaning, ſo theſe explainers of Argenis 
have laboured to find out perſons to ſuit 
every character in the book, and thus 
would reduce it to a mere allegory : whereas. 
the. author himſelf, in the chapter referred 
to, declares thoſe perſons to be equally 
| wrong, who ſhould apply all the perſons: 
and facts to real hiſtory, with \thoſe Who 
| ſhould apply none. However, as there 

are ſome characters univerſally allowed to 
be deſigned for particular perſons, it is 
neceſſary to point out the moſt ſtriking 


| reſemblances, and ſuch as relate to the 
Wo 6 principal 
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eee perſonages, countries, and events. : 
For the reſt, if every individual mentioned 
in the work had alluſion to ſome perſon at 
that time living, it would not at this day be 
likely to engage the attention of the Eng- 
liſh reader, and the ſcholar may ala 
recur to the original. 
Buy the kingdom of Sicily, France is 3 
ſeribed, during the time of the civil wars 
under Henry the Third, and until the fixing 
the crown upon the head of Henry the 
Fourth. By the country over-againſt 
Sicily, and frequently her competitor, 
England is ſignified. By the country, 
formerly united under one head, but now 
divided into ſeveral principalities, the au- 
thor means Germany, 1. e. MERGANIA. 
Several names are diſguiſed in the ſame 
manner, by tranſpoſing the letters. 
In the next place come the Principal 
perſons deſigned. By Aquilius is meant 
the emperor of Germany, Calvin is 
 USINUL CA, and the Hugonots are called 
 Hyperephanii Under the perſon - and 
character of Poliarchus, Barclay undoubt- 
celdly 
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edly 83 to deſcribe; that endl hero, "of 
Henry of Navarre, as he has preſerved the 


likeneſs even to his features and com- 


plexion. By his rivals are meant the 
leaders of the different factions; by Ly- 
cogenes and his friends, the Lorrain party, 
with the duke of Guiſe at their hos | 
Some features of Hyaniſbe's character 
are ſuppoſed to reſemble queen Elizabeth ; 
of England; Radirobanes is the king of 
Spain, and his fruitleſs expedition againſt 
Mauritania is pointed at the ambitious 
deſigns of Philip the Second, and his 


invincible armada. Under Meleander, 25 


the character of Hefiry the Third of 
France ſeems intended; though the reſem- 
blance is very flattering to him. The 
key-makers could never find out exactly, 
whom the author deſigned by 3 
brotus; but ſome of them, thinking 

neceſſary to gueſs, very viſely fappoſed, | 
that Henry of Navarre was meant by 
him, as well as Poliarchus ; which ab- 
ſurdity is alone ſufficient to make one tired 
of ſuch 3 ſince rather than any 
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ching ſhould eſcape their ſagacity, they 
would make a man his own rival, and 
- contend with himſelf for a kingdom. By 
Britomandes and Timandra, the parents 
of Henry of Navarre are ſuppoſed to be 
pointed out ; and by Aneræſtus, pope Cle- 


ment the Eighth. There are ſome other 
plauſible gueſſes, for which I refer the 


reader, whoſe curioſity wants to be farther 


gratified, to the Latin clavis. At the 


fame time he will obſerve, that ſome cha- 


rafter? might be abſolutely neceſſary to 


the forming this ſtory into' a Romance, 
even though they had no exiſtence in 
IN Hiſtory, and conſequently all attempts to 
decypher ſuch, muſt be equally. fruitleſs 
and perplexing. The ſtory is of itſelf 
ſufficiently intereſting, the conduct amaz . 


ingly artful, the leſſons it contains 


equally applicable to all times, and all 
people, and perhaps never more ſo than 
at this monient, and in this country. 
Since England is become a nation of 
politicians, and men of all ranks and 
| degrees believe themſelves capable of 


inveſtigating 


5 R E F A 0 E. 
1 inveſtigating the art of government, and. 


ſince women have written with ſucceſs 
upon the ſubject, the editor has thought 


| herſelf at liberty to aim a blow at popular 


error, from behind Barclay, like Teucer 
from behind the ſhield of Ajax. 


Tis not the wholeſome ſharp morality, 


Or modeſt. anger of a ſatiric ſpirit. 
That hurts or wounds the body of a ſtate ;: 


But the ſiniſter application. 
Of the malicious,. ignorant, and baſe 
Interpreter, who will diſtort and ſtrain 


| The general ſcope and purpoſe of an author, 


To his particular and OR ſpleen.. 
| Ben Jol ase 


To conclude : BazcLav' 8 ARGents 
affords ſuch variety of entertainment, 
that every kind of reader may find in it 
ſomething ſuitable to his own taſte and 

diſpoſition : the ſtateſman, the Philoſo- 
pher, the ſoldier, the lover, the citizen, 
the friend of mankind, each may gratify 
his favourite propenſity; while the reader, 
who comes for amuſement only, will not. 
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2 THE PHOENIX. 


itſelf into the ocean, a young man of 

excellent beauty and deportment was 
b from a foreign veſſel. His ſer- 
vants, aſſiſted by the mariners, brought 

his arms and baggage on ſhore; while 
he himſelf, fatigued with the motion of 
the ſhip, lay down among the baggage, 
and ſought refreſhment in the arms of 
ſeep z* bur he was ſoon diſturbed by a 
ſhrill clamour, which filled his mind with 
unquiet thoughts; and, as the noiſe drew 
nearer, it awakened him. Within ſight 
was a wood of large and wide-ſpreading 
trees, though thinly ſcattered; but under 
their ſhade grew thick ſhrubs and buſhes, 
whoſe darkneſs ſeemed a fit harbour for 
treacherous. deſigns: but, on a; ſudden 
ruſhed out a woman of .goodly. caunte- 
nance, had it not been diſtorted, by grief, 
and diſguiſed with tears. Her hair Was 
diſhevelled as at a funeral, and ſhe con- 
| tinued ſhrieking like a furious Bacchanal. 
Her horſe, though urged to ſpeed by the 
whip, did not keep time with her impa- 
dence. "The young Op Was _— 
41 3 it) the 
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the reſpect q he bore to her ſex: the hitters, 
neſs of her grief, and, beſides; the natural 

humanity of his heart, ever inclined tg 
diſtreſſed, prompred him t «hit, 
that his Gmod be. his firſt adventure in 
Sicily, and doubted what it might preſage. 
As ſoon as ſhe came within heating, the. 
thus addreſſed him: Whoever thou art, 
if thou art a friend to virtue, oh lend 
thy aid to Sicily! which now ſuffers in 
the perſon of a moſt valiant and excellent 
man, who is baſely attacked by thieves, 
The urgency of the caſe will not ſuffer, 
me to make long i intreaties for. Poliarchus: 
even now he is unexpectedly beſet hy 
furious band of robbers... In the tumulk, 1 
have eſcaped, and have happily met With 
you, pertiaps, equally for your glory and 
his. deliverance.” While ſhe ſpoke, her 15 
ſervants: came up to them. Theſe alla, 


ner ar ae make wie of hems take 
the fore 10, ſhave. —_— in 1 55 
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words, ſhe- temained breathleſs. The 
ſtranger toc k up his helmet and ſword; 
and; whilft his ſervants were leading his 
| horſe to him, he thus replied: Lady, 
J am but juſt now landed in Sicily, and 
being a ſtranger may well ſtand excuſed 
for not knowing the name of Poliarchus; 
but I fhall think myſelf indebted to 
fortune, if my arrival ſhould prove the 
means of. deliverance to fo gallant a gen- 
tleman as you have reported him to be.“ 
Thus ſaying, he mounted his horſe, and 
entreated the lady to direct him on the 
Way. He had only two ſervants with him; 
one being armed followed his maſter, She 
other was left to guard the baggage, 
which could not be packed up for car> 
+ riage upon ſo ſhort. a notice. t 
And now being come te the wood's 
fide; the entrance dividing itſelf into' ſeveral 
paths, ſo confounded the-lady's: memory, 
that, doubtful which: way ſhe ſhould 
take to find Poliarchus, the began a freſn 
lamentation. The ſtranger being ſtartledl, 
W i dat 9 to ſtop or to go fon 
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wards, when ſuddenly the-wogd: reſqundes 8 
with the cries; of men, claſhing ef atma, 


and trampling of horſes, which recalled 
to nnn danger; or, wk 


| horſes, with. looks. beſpeaking extreme 


fear or. deſperate courage. He ſuſpecting 
treachery, and daubtful of the lady s 


faith, demanded if theſe, were the alleging i 


ſhe mentioned. Then raiſing his 
which no man better knew hay t uſe, 


aimed it directiy at them,  refolying that, 


but they, who ſought only to cſeape from 
their conqueror, turned away, and betoolk | 
themſelves to flight: and that Poliarchus, | 
for whom, the, lady was ſo anxious, fol- 

lowed the. chace alone, and ting | 
hindmoſt, ſtruck him with | ach, force, 
that he; clove him from the neck down 
to the waiſh, He fell, and the victor 
eagerly purſued the others; but, gallop- 
ing over rough and uneven ground, his 


horſe ſtumbled, and gave him a, ſudden 


bus, a; 2 fall The lady ſpeedily 
B 3 leaped 
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leaped rom her” orte a8 le came to his 
Aàſſiſtance; but he, fecling neither his 
fall; nor two wounds ihe: 7140 received 
in the fight, roſe up bghbtiy; wirh his 
WMotd in his hand, and learning from 
Timoeclea, (for that was the lady's name) 

| how ſhe had met with the ſtranger; and 
no readily he had offered is alliftance, 
| | delayed not to pay his acknowledgments 
For fo great a fayour; but he; quitting 
bis Horſe, falurec . PGMaFCN Gs ſaying, 
„Mot valiant” fir, Had''F'Known" "your 
2hig ch, 1 mould have blätned this Tady's 
Fear l anxiety, which oblige" me ta 
Al your pardon for preſuming to offer 
des clleſs affiſtance to ſüch invinelble ebu- 
klage as yours. Yet the victory you'oBrain- 
ed over three armed men, though it be a 
great action, is the leſs wonderful, When 1 
© Tonfider with What force you p Life the 
” Hindmoft, and how Juſt. bs reaſon the 
" othets' had for their fight!” Poliarchus, 
being himſelf moſt courteous, thanked the 
ſtranger for his intended aſſiſtance, aſcrib- 
Ig the flight of *. enemies to their cow 


1 | | arclice, 
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ardice, rather than to his own valour. 
After this they mutually. embraced- and 
ſaluted each other; and now, having lei- 
ſure, they began to obſerve not only what FT 
> they ſaid, but to whom they were ſpeak- 
ing, and were each of them ſtruck with 
admiration. at the ſimilar qualities they 
perceived in each other: their age, beauty, 
and. graceful ſhape, the ſpirt that ſhone 
in their eyes, and, though in differem 
perſons, the ſame majeſty of deportment: 
ſuch beauty accompanied with ſuch, quali- | 
ties Was Ae miraculous. T imodlea alſo 
aw duch a 3 by ſuch an deen, 
declaring that, with their permiſſion, ſhe 
would dedicate a table, with the portrai- 
tures of both, done by the moſt ſxcilful 
painter, to tlie temple of Venus: Ericyna'; ; 
aud thaugh many accidents deferred the 
performance of this vow, ſhe a long f ime 
A paid it faithfully, and underacath 
the following verſes were inſeribed. 
Such rofy cheeks, high fronts, and radiant eyes 
Such «pag forms we view with \ glad ſurpriſe 
B 4 Tis 
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Tis more than human beauty: not more bright 
Sbines gloribus Phœebus at meridian heigbt; 
Nor Læda's ſons, whoſe aid amidſt the waves 

Fhe ſinking mariner deyoutly Ma. 

Not brighter Mars, when clad in Lemnian arms, 

Or when enraptur'd With. f fair Venus charms, by | 
In theſe. fair portraits Hall to ages thine, "a 

The form majeſtic, and the face divine, A 2 
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their curiolity in viewing each other, Poli- 
archus familiarly jeſted with the lady 
concerning her fright, and aſked after the 
ervants that were miſſing. Whilſt ſhe 
was giving an achount of theſe, the freed- 
man of Poliarchus, and two men ſervants 
| of Timoclea, returned out of the wood; 
and at a. diſtance they eſpied the maid 
| Ffervant, unable to govern her horſe, and 
beating it to nd purpoſe. They: could not 
but ſmile at the — and yet; they made 
haaſte to aſſiſt her. The ſtranger, in the 
mean time, enquired of Poliarchus, what 
was the /caviſeof his being thus attacked 
in the wood, whether; the. villains, Were 
inſtigated, by n. or. ſet on w ou 
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the hope of plunder. But nee, pre- 
vented further diſcourſe at this tima, 
obſerving. that reſti was neceſſary for 
dhem. both, one coming from fea, and 
the other from fighting. MV houſe; is 
not far off, ſaid ſhe;; there you ſhall repoſe 
yourſelves, and may have leiſure for con- 
verſation. They were eaſily intreated 
by her who adviſed ſo well; and ſending 
for the ſervant that was left to guard the 7 
baggage, they ſet forward together bl 
Timoclea's houſe. , By this time growing | 
familiar, Poliarchus told the ſtranger, - 
that he came from the king's camp early 
that morning, and was going to Agrigen- | 
tum upon buſineſs; but that in the way 
he met with this lady, who, was Welk 
known, at court, and was returning from 
viſiting the King's daughter, when the 
ſervants, riding careleſſy, miſtook. the way, #4 
and loſt themſelves in the wood, only. | 

Timoclea with her woman ſeryant keep- - 

ing in the ſame path with him; when 

ſuddenly. five men ruſhed out from : a croſs - 

_ * aſſaulted him, while the lady, I 
1-0 5 through 
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mug her own and ker fervant's fright, 
kurfring aſide, had moſt happily lighted 
Vn a ſtranger ſo full of valour and cour- 
teſy, as the perſon to whom he was 
addreſſing himſelf. But (continued he) 
either my good fortune, or their wicked- 
neſs, cauſed their blows to fail of ſucceſs, 
With my Javelin T ſlew the firſt that 
encountered me; the ſecond with his 
fword raſed the outſide of my right 
| thigh; another gave me a ſlight wound 
in my ſide, whom ] ſacrificed to my pain 
and indignation: I then ſtruck another 
upon the head, when the reſt turned their 
reins, and fled as cowardly. as they had 
aſſaulted me baſch. Then I turned and 
followed one ſo cloſely, that your eyes 
were witneſſes of the chaſtiſement he 
receivect at my hands, till at length my 
horſe falling, gave the other two an oppor: 
runity to Mae. | 
But who thefe men can be I cannot ſuf. 
pect, but conjecture they are either ſcouts 
from the camp of Lycogenes, who ob- 
erved my coming; or elſe common rob. 
| Is; bers, 
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"OY and e central 4 
mutual friendſhip while they remain at 
Timoclea's houſe. — The former gives an 
account of the ſtate of Sicily, and of geo- 


genes s rebellion. 


1 "me % 4.44% 
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HILE Poliarchus was ſpeaking, 
they arrived at the lady's manſion, 
which was not far from Pthinthia, upon 
the banks of the river Hymara, bounded 
on one ſide by the river, on the other by 
a grove. The houſe itſelf was high and 
well built, commanding a beautiful pro- 
ſpect of the river and adjacent fields, while 
the wood and neighbouring hills added 
to the pleaſantneſs of the ſituation. The 
family was large, and accommodated with 
ſuch ſervants as became a lady who was 
herſelf an example of virtue and chaſtity: 
She had lately buried her huſband; and 
her behaviour as a widow added to the 
luſtre of her character. 


This 


This lady put an end to the conver- 
ſation between her gueſts, by her kind 
greeting andi grabeful hoſpitality; and the 
decline ef the: day Prevailed n them to 
accept ee 4 and to ſup and 5 f 
there. While the fupper Was pPrepa ring, 
Poliarchus waſhed his wounds with vine- 
gar and water, to prevent their inflaming, 
e after wards anointed them Wick bib ih 
which the flowers of aſcyron had been 
ſteeped; thinking himſelf: ſafer in uſing 
known and eaſy remedies, than in the 
hands of ſuch ſurgeons as often make their 
gains by an ful" and unheceffary delay. 

Supper being brought in, -and alt being 
fat down together, Timockez“ "enquired | 
with politeneſs and ciſcretion of the ſtran- 
ger concerning his name and country, and 
whether RE came to Sicily by chante or 
deſign ? He anſwered, that he was of 
Africa, but that his parents had enjoined 
him to conceal his name and family, and 
till his returk home he was commanded to 
call himſelf Archombrotus; but for the 


| reſt, he confeſſed freely that he was not 
x compelled 
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compelled/-by contrary winds to ſeek the 
coaſt of. Sicily, but came voluntarily, in 

order to improve himſelf by the ſociety 
of wiſe and valiant men, whom fame 
had reported to abound in this kingdom. 
Poliarchus and Timoclea were equally 
ſurprized that Africa ſhould produce a 
youth of ſuch rare beauty, in which he 
far excelled his countrymen; beſicles, it 


| ſpoke a great and noble ſpirit, to leave 


his country out of a deſire to improve 


himſelf in virtuous and laudable know- 


. 
* 


ledge. After ſupper, the ſtranger, in his 


turn, began to enquire of Poliarchus, 


how it happened that Sicily was infeſted. 


out of whoſe company they might be 


ſuppoſed to come? And what was 
the ſtate of Sicily; and what. wars. threat- 
ened it? 


When they were retired. to N or 


they deſired to lodge together) Poliar- 
chus therefore began to open to him the 
Preſent ſtate of affairs in Sicily, Many 

xirtues, Archombrotus, ſaid he, degene- | 


Tate 
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rate into vices z and what 1 is more ſtrange, 


the fame qualities, only as they ſuit the 
characters of the times, appear either vir- 
tues or vices.—Meleander (as I ſuppoſe 
you cannot be ignorant) mow: wears the 
crown of Sicily. A prince of a mild and 
gentle diſpoſition; but not rightly'judg- 
ing of theſe times, he puts fuch  confi- 
dence in others, as his own- goodneſs of 
heart deſerves from them. Perhaps it is 
no contracliction to ſay that his misfor- 
tunes aroſe from too much happineſs, as. 
ſickneſs does ſometimes from too mow a 
flow'of- health... ©; © 

In the Neat of 7% reign, . 
all things in a ſtate of peace, he gave 
himſelf up to his pleaſures; harmleſs 
ones indeed, and ſuch as are common to 
princes but yet even theſe ſerved to diſ- 
cover the eaſineſs of his nature, and that 
be might be impoſed on with. impunity. 
He was immoderately fond of. hunting, 
and by the different kinds of it he diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſeaſons. He made friendſhips 


nconſiderately; and purſued them. without 
diſeretion. 


2 
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diſcretion. Prodigal in his bounties, im- 
patient of buſineſs, he ſhook off the 
weight, leaving it to men incapable and 
unworthy, without gratitude or fidelity. 
— I would to heaven, Archombrotus, 
theſe things could be concealed; yet I 
would rather you ſhould hear an account 
from me than from common report; for 
the king's enemies aggravate theſe mat- 
ters, and make them appear much worſe 
than in reality they are. 
From ſuch beginnings have proceeded 
all the miſchiefs which have ſince fallen 
upon the head of this good king ; chiefly 
by the envy and ambition of a certain 
man, named Lycogenes, who treacherouſly 
laid in wait to take advantage of the 
| King's errors. This man, proud of his 
deſcent, which he derives from antient 
kings, was ever impatient of any ſupe- 
rior; a man equally capable to adviſe 
and execute; with feigned humility court- 
ing the favour of the people by his flat- 
teries,” yet upon occaſion exceeding all 
men in pride, eruelty, and falſehood. 
3 He 
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He eaſily dectived Meleander, a prince 
of a gentle and ingenuous diſpoſition; 
and while the king retired” from buſineſs 
and cares, Lycogenes filled the court 
with men of his own faction; beſtowed 
public offices upon all friends, as if every 
thing. was in his diſpoſal; and infinuated 
all that could be ſaid to the king's diſ- 
advantage, till at laſt no part of the _ 
dom remained free from the infection. 

And now pride and ambition 0 
the traitor againſt his ſovereign, only not 
openly declaring himſelf. At length Me- 
leander awakened, and recollected himſelf, 
and the duties of a king; in greatneſs of 
ſpirit inferior jto none of his predeceſſors, 
when he pleaſes, of a deep apprehenſion, 
and not to be n but 1. his own 
eaſineſs of diſpoſitionm. 

I cannot ſogciendp 3 the in- 
Pe: he hath given both of valour and 
prudence, fince the vices of others have 
compelled him to make uſe of his own 
virtues. However, thought he was cer- 


taih of Lycogenes's reaſonable practices, 
8 he 


— 
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he forbore to uſe his power to do himfelt 
juſtice; thinking it ſufficient for him to 


fruſtrate his enemy's deſigns, and to draw 


off ſome: of his friends; as he even ſome- 


times hoped by favours to reclaim that 
ungrateful man himſelf; but he, diſdain- 
ing to accept of pardon from any one, 
- openly declared war againſt his prince; 


and this eſpecially encouraged his ambi- 


tion, — the king has an only. daughter, 


upon whom the ſucceſſion ſhould naturally 
devolve — Would you think it, Archom- 
. brotus ? —he had the boldneſs to aſpire to 


marry the princels ; nay, and to attempt 
compelling her to * f bim for FI 
- paaſy E 2x7: 430.1 

There is a caſtle =: chai ed the 


river Alabus, where the princeſs at that 


time reſided; thither Lycogenes ſent a 


Party of xufflans, to ſurprize at once both 
the king and his daughter; but this trea- 


ſon took no effect, the villains periſhed 
in the attempt. Meleander attributes their 
deliverance to the goddeſs Pallas, and 


belieyes that by her aſſiſtance theſe rut- 
fans 
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fans were overthrown, He therefore 
ſnews every mark of gratitude to her; 
he commands her ſymbol to be ſtamped 
upon his coin; and ever ſince, at all 
public feſtivals, he wears no other crown 
but a wreath of olive. But what ſtill 
more ſhows his noble and princely ſpirit, 

he has devoted his only daughter, ſo long 
as ſhe remains unmarried, to the fervice .. 
of that goddeſs; and you may ſee her 
on public days, clothed in the veſtments 
of a prieſteſs; you may ſee her far- 
rounded by a choir of prieſts and virgins, 
performing the holy rites of the goddeſs. 
Yer could not this devotion to heaven 
avert the horrors of a civil war. For 
this audacious and unpardonable attempt 
of Lycogenes, was followed by an open 
and violent rebellion. He. complained 
that himſelf, an innocent man, was perſe- 

cuted by the king, for treaſons that could 
not be proved againſt him; he alſo inſi- 


4 nuated, that the peoples wrongs were 


inſupportable, and that they could not 
redreſs the injuries of theſe. who "miſled 


5 
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the king but by taking arms againſt him. 
He was very Wan in faction and 
followers.” 2 

: Oloodemus, Erifthenes, * a 
enernoss of great provinces, were of his 
party. — Many out of levity of mind 
oppoſed the king, but more won by the 
diſſimulation of this man, who pretended 


that he only ſought for redreſs of grievances. 


At length, ſwoln with inſolence and pre- 
ſumption, he offered battle to the king, 
who refuſed not the challenge. It is now 
but fifteen days ſince we met in the 
fields of Gelas; the engagement was 
bloody; for the rebels fought as bravely 
in defence of their wickedneſs, as ws for 
the ſafety of the ſtate. Towards evening 
the victory inclined to the king, when 
Lycogenes ſounded a retreat to his ſcat- 
tered troops, that inſtead of flying, they 
might appear to retire in good order; and 
the.; king ſuffered them to retreat, with- 
out purſuing his advantage farther ; either 

deſiring to {pare the blood of his people, 
or e * ambuſhes in the night; 
el; W 
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perhaps alſo he had cauſe to ſuſpect the 
faith of ſome about him, for Lycogenes 
had many ſecret as well as declared parti- 
ſans; there are many about the court 
who ſecretly favour; the faction, though 

they appear on the ſide of the | king, 
Thus is Meleander every way perplexed x 
the counfels of his nobility ſuſpicious, his 
ſecrets betrayed: to his enemies, and no 
leſs treachery againſt him in the court than 
in the field. He therefore applied himſelf 
to a treaty of peace, not confiding in his 
victory; and, as if the war were ſtill 
going on, remaining yet in his encampment. 
Several meſſengers. now paſſed between 
the two armies. Lycogenes ſent embaſſadors 
to the king, in appearance to obtain burial 
for the dead, but in reality to treat of 
peace; which they found ſo welcome to 
the king, that theſe inſolent petitioners 
perceiving their own conſequence, dared to 
preſcribe - the conditions to their con- 


queror. Meleander was glad to give them 
peace upon any terms, thinking if the 


people miſled by Lycogenes were once 
diſperſed, 
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diſperſed, - it would be difficult to get 
them to aſſemble again, and that time 
giving - reſpite, the faction would of itſelf 
melt away to nothing, or grow odious to 
the people; or elſe, that, grown weary of 
novelties, the people might- of ess 
return to their obedience. 

1 confeſs, Archombrotus, 1 did not 
approve of this peace, but my youth, and 
the conſideration of my country made me 
fearful to ſay any thing againſt it; for 
I alſo am a ſtranger like yourſelf, and 
nothing made me take the part of Me- 
leander, but that his misfortune is an 
example to all nations, who can never enjoy 
a ſettled peace, if the ſubject may openly 
check his prince for his faults, while he 
lays ſnares for his virtues. Therefore 
while this uncertain peace is concluding, 
I choſe to go to Agrigentum. I am curious 
in the choice of arms and weapons, and 
I have heard that excellent ones are made 
there by a ſtranger, a native of Lipara. 
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je ala CHAP. II. 


Archo mbrotus ſuſpes Poliarchus's Hove. The 
beacons are fired. - An account of that! 
cuſtom. Timoclea ſends to enquire the 
occafh on of the bn ne e 


— 
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RCHOMBROTUS-greedily 2 
voured the ſpeech of Poliarchus, and 
taking the part of Meleander, and bitterly 
inveighing againſt! the faction, he after- 
wards / aſked Poliarchus, of what age the 
King's daughter was, whom this bold rebel 
intended to make his prey; © for, ſaid 
he, I have heard in Africa, that her name 
is Argenis, and that ſhe is the paragon of 
beauty and virtue.“ At theſe words Poli - 
archus was ſeized with a trembling, and 
caſting down his eyes, anſwered with 
ſome heſitation, that ſhe was about twenty 
years of age. The ſtranger, taking notice 
of the | alteration in his cauntenance, was 
deſirous to diſcover the cauſe: he changed 


the ſubject, and ſpoke of Lycogenes, 
5 and 
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and of the treaty of peace; and perceiving 


that Poliarchus had recollected himſelf, 


he again turned the difcburſe to Argenis, 
enquiring, whether her beauty and accom- 
pliſhments, were equal to their fame; 
when, ſecing Poliarchus as much diſcon- 
certed at the ſecond attack, as at the firſt, 
being ſatisfied in a ſuſpicion he had con- 
ceived, '/he endeavoured”? to divert the 
converſation to other ſubjects. He then 


aſked him, who were the friends of Mele- 


ander? The Gods, replied the youth, have 
not yet ſo entirely abandoned Sicily, but 
that there are fome amongſt them worthy 
of their high rank; and the King's favour. 
Among the moſt eminent is Cleobulus, 
a man excellent in counſel ; Eurimedes 
and Arſidas are famous warriors, and no 


leſs able ſtateſmen; there are alſo two 
foreigners of the order of Prieſthood, true 


friends to Sicily, Ibburemes and Dimal- 


| bius, whoſe mediation the King chiefly 


uſed, that he might not ſeem to yield ta 
diſhonourable conditions with Lycogenes. 
E n name others, Whole loyalty remains 

unſhaken 
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unſhaken to their Sovereign : but theſe you | 
will diſtinguiſh from the reſt, by their 
virtues and loyal deportment, when you 


ſnall have reſided ſome time in this court. 
It was now grown late, and both being 


weary, they went to bed ; but though they 


left. off talking, yet did not their ſecret 


cares forſake their minds. Archombrotus 


ruminated upon the late battle, and grieved 
at the approaching peace! Where ſhould 
he now exerciſe himſelf in feats of arms! 
how recommend his ſpirit and courage to 
the notice of Meleander! Then he reflected 
upon the behaviour of Poliarchus, admiring 
Why he, ſo bold and dauntleſs in fight and 
fortunes, ſhould be abaſhed at the name of 
a virgin, ſince, though his merits were 

oreat, yet neither his birth nor fortune 


ſcemed ſufficient to encourage him to 


think of ſuch a marriage: yet again he 
reflected, that if a private man loves the 
princeſs, there is no doubt but a man in 
love forgets every danger, and when a 
lover is aſſured of a return, he will run 
all hazards to deſerve his fortune. 
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As for Poliarchus, he was racked be- 
tween his fears and hopes, and long lay 
in a moſt uneaſy ſtate of ſuſpence: at 
length they both fell aſleep; but in a ſhort 
time were diſturbed by the noiſe: of people 
running up and down in the houſe, and 
ſoon after, ſome of Timoclea's ſervants 
called at their door, and told them their 
lady was coming to the chamber. Aſto- 
niſhed and heavy. with their firſt fleep, they 
aroſe haſtily, and put on their clothes, when 
iſſuing out, they met Timoclea in their 
way, who excuſed herſelf for diſturbing 
them at that time of night. There 
is ſome buſineſs of great importance on 
foot, my gueſts, ſaid ſhe, and ſo it is 
much the more alarming in that, being 
night, it is difficult for us to get any cer- 
tain information of it. The beacons are 
lighted upon the hills, which it is death 
to fire unleſs by the king's orders, and 
when the ſafety of the ſtate requires the 
utmoſt diſpatch. So ſaying, ſhe led them | 
up to the top .of the houſe, which was 
flat roofed, for the pleaſure of walking, 
7; from 
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from whence, the ſky being clear, /and 


the moon not ſhining, they ſaw plainly 
the fires, which blazed upon the ſummits 


of the hills. They had not gazed long, 
when from the neighbouring town, the 
. confuſed murmurs of mens voices-{truck 


their ears, diſturbing the ſilence of the 
night. The ſtrangers now adviſed that the 


gates ſhould be locked, to prevent robbers 


from taking advantage of the tumult, to 
commit ſome outrage ; but Timoclea ob- 
ſerved, whatever buſineſs it might be, that 
was thus publicly divulged and notified, 


they could not be too ſoon informed of it: 


« The town of Phthinthia, ſaid ſhe, is 
near, whither (if you my gueſts approve 
1t) I will ſend a ſervant to learn the truth.” 


They approving her counſel, came down 


with her to the gate, and ſent away her 
ſervant, with a command to diſcover the 


| cauſe of this uproar. In the mean time 


they went into an apartment on the firſt 


floor, and placing the lady between. them, 


they aſked her, what was that cuſtom in 


Sicily, and the uſe of it. © I have lived 


C4 about 
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about a year in Sicily, ſaid Poliarchus, 
and this is the firſt time I have ſeen it.“ 
Have you not obſerved, returned Timo- 
clea, that upon the ſummit of every high 
hill a tree is ſet, like the maſt of a ſhip, and 
on ĩts top a cavity bound round with iron 
* hoops? I have, ſaid Poliarchus. Theſe, 
the proceeded, are the public trees, upon 
which | fires being lighted by the King's 
commands, give ſignal to the people to 
hold themſelves in readineſs to execute 
his. orders. They are called beacons, and 
the people who firſt ſee them, light up 
others upon the next hills, by which thoſe 
Fill further off, receive warning, until, 
with admirable celerity, the alarm runs 
through the whole iſland. The people, 
in the mean time, arm themſelves, 
and ſtand ready for the king's ſervice, 
until a meſſenger arrives from the king, 
declaring his pleaſure. From thence the 
citizens, upon freſh horſes, ride poſt to the 
next towns, and ſo to other cities, with 
the ſame expedition. Thus the whole 
ifland is quickly raiſed, and ready to aſſiſt 

the 
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the king. Nei ther are theſe fires ligh ted 
without ſome great neceſfity. Once before 
I have ſeen them, when ſearch was made 
for traitors, who aſſaulted the king. The 
gods grant that they be not now kindled 
for ſome more ſhocking cauſe, and that 


they have not effected their intended miſ- 


chief!” Poliarchus did not allow of their 
utility, and only ſaid, ſmiling, * I expe&t- 
ed, lady, that you would have derived this 
curious cuſtom from the moſt ancient tra- 


dition of the lights, which Ceres, when 


robbed of her daughter, kindled from the 
vapours of mount Etna: But can this 


| ſudden tumult benefit the ftate? and 


wherein is the prince better ſerved by con- 
fuſion in the night, than by regular and 
orderly directions in the day?“ The lady 
replied, . This inſtitution, Poliarchus, is 
not ſo uſeleſs as you fuppoſe: Even the 
governors of the ſea- ports, warned by 
theſe fires, chain up the harbours, and make 
ready their gallies, in caſe they ſnould be 
wanted for a ſea- fight. The people like- 
wiſe, under their officers, ſtand to their 

C 3 arms; 
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arms; ſo that if an enemy ſhould paſs by 
thoſe at ſea, they find them prepared by 
land. There is alſo another uſe of theſe 
public fires, — if any delinquent, who is 
obnoxious to the laws, endeavours to fly 
out of Sicily to eſcape juſtice, he is there- 
by prevented; for after the beacons are 
fired, it is treaſon for any man to ſet ſail 
from the ports; and whoſoever harbours 
the criminal, becomes liable to the ſame 
puniſhment.” 
From this diſcourſe of Timoclea, they 
fell into other ſubjects, queſtioning among 
themſelves, what might be the cauſe of 
this tumult. Poliarchus feared the worſt; 
Lycogenes was not to be truſted, and Me- 
leander lay open to treachery, as well from 
the infidelity of his ſervants, as from the 
_ greatneſs of his own ſpirit, diſdaining to 
fear, though upon juſt grounds, and 
neglected to uſe ſuch precautions as in 
his ſituation were become neceſſary. 
While they were thus diſcourſing of the 
miſchiefs of civil war, Timoclea ſhowed 


her gueſts the following verſes, which 
Nico- 
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Nicopompus, a man eminent for learning, 
and greatly in the king's favour, made 
againſt Lycogenes, inveighing, with the 
freedom of a poet, againſt his pride and 
preſumption, in aſpiring to the crown of 
Meleander, and the hand of Argenis, his 


daughter. 


What plague infeſts the peace of worldly ſtates, 
And threatens crowns and heaven-born potentates ! 
What fury does the people's rage provoke, 

That thus they ruſh into a tyrant's yoke! 
Diſdaining to ſubmit to lawful ſway, 

To lawleſs faction all their homage pay. 

Faith, truth, and loyalty, to heaven are fled, 

And rage and diſcord govern in their ſtead. 

So when proud Earth, from her dark bowels freed 
Her giant brood, ſhe urg'd their impious deed, . 
Shew'd them the heav'nly manſions from afar, 
And urg'd the monſters to provoke the war ; 

Who hop'd to heav'n by hills on hills to come; 
But Jove's own bolts their monſtrous bulks entomb, c 
And hide again in their proud mother's womb, 
And thou, this kingdom's ominous portent ! 

Like the new-horn'd Ceraſtes violent! 

The land's diſturber, wilfully miſled 

To ſeize the father's crown, the daughter's bed, 
Shalt ſeek in vain; and to thy more diſgrace, 
Ixion like, an empty cloud embrace. 3 
C 4 Much 
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Much ſhalt thou ſuffer here, and after death 
Thy ſoul to endleſs tortures ſnall bequeath: 
Thy trembling limbs, bound to the racking wheel, 
On liver ſhall th' infernal vulture feel; 
On thy vile corpſe, ſtruck by the Thunderer 
Etna, the tomb of monſters, ſhall inter; * 
Where flames Enceladus ſtill breathing yields. 
Oh Phcebus, if Pelorus' flowery fields | 
Repos'd and fed thoſe ſacred herds of thine ! 
Hercules, Ceres, Venus Ericyne ! | 
Ye foreign gods, ye native deities, 
To whom Sicilia offers ſacrifice ! 
Protect the cauſe of lawful kings, that _ 
May ſafely honours to your altars pay ! 


CHAP. IV. 


Timocled's ſervant brings tidings, that Poli- 
archus is proclaimed @ traitor, and that 
the beacons were fired in arder to take 
him. is | 
W HILE they were reading theſe 
lines, news was brought, that 
Timoclea's meſſenger was returned. All 
the family flocked about him, deſirous to 
know the truth of what they yet feared to 
enquire about; but the ſervant deeming 
it improper to publiſh the news he brought 
before the ſtrangers, called his lady aſide, 
and to her diſcloſed the ſecret. She was 
amazed, and the man himſelf trembled : 
at length Timoclea, being endued with 
great preſence of mind, took him into an 
inner room, that his fellows might not 
queſtion him, and defiring her gveſts to 
follow them, the ſhut the door, and com- 
manded her ſervant to relate before them 
what he had heard. When I entered 
the town (faid he) I met with many going 
e — 
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to and fro, ſcarcely. knowing whither they 
went. At every door was a light, and the 
people, gathering in circles, ſtood like 
men ſtruck dumb with ſurpriſe. I joined 
myſelf to the firſt company, and heard 
them ſay, that Poliarchus was charged 
with treaſon, and ſought for to be 
puniſhed, and for this cauſe the beacons 
were fired. I, thinking they might 
miſtake the name, aſked what Poliarchus 
this was, and what might be his offence. 
They told me it was Poliarchus the 
ſtranger, who had lived -above a year in 
Sicily, famous in arms, and till now in 
high favour with the king. Of his fault 
they were ignorant; but knew that he 
was condemned by the king, and by his 
order ſought for every where with the 
utmoſt diligence. Paſſing on to another 
company, I found they all agreed in the 
ſame ſtory : ſo thinking the matter certainly 
true, I made haſte home to give you 


information.“ 


At this report Archombrotus and Ti- 


moclea fixed their eyes upon Poliarchus: 
| he 
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he pale and trembling, not with guilt or 
fear, but ſcorn of the danger and impa- 


tience of the reproach, aſked the ſervant 


if he ſpoke the truth, and then enquired 
of the lady, if her ſervant were in his 
right mind. He walked about in a 


ſtrange perplexity, like a man in a dream; 


but kept ſilence ſome moments, leſt, in 
ſo great a conflict of mind, he might let 
fall from him words of complaint againſt 
fortune, or diſreſpectful words againſt 
the king but as the importance of the 
buſineſs, and the doubt whether he could 
truſt to that houſe for his ſafety, would 
admit of no delay ; at laſt, lifting up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, © Ye gods 
of Sicily, ſaid he, and all ye heavenly 
powers that protect virtue; ye genii and 
houſehold gods of Meleander; who have 
received and entertained me as a pueſt, 
I invoke and adjure you, I call you to 


witneſs, if I have any way wronged the 


king or the ſtate of Sicily ; if on my part 
I have forfeited the privilege of hoſpitality, 
or in any reſpect deſerved to be ſtigmatiſed 
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with this public mark of treaſon and 
infamy. If I have been guilty, then do 
you give me up to puniſhment, and let 


me periſh by a ſhameful death, by the 


hands of my bittereſt enemies! But if I 
have uſed my utmoſt endeayours and 
abilities for the good of this kingdom, and 
this calamity falls upon me undeſervedly, 
then grant, oh ye gods, that I may prove 
my innocence both to the king and. people, 
and depart this iſland in peace and ſafety, 
not leaving behind me a baſe and an 
ignoble name and memory! For you, 
lady, I will by no means involve you in 


my danger; but this very night I will go 


forth into the fields, and free your houſe 
from the infection of my misfortunes.” 
Archombrotus at this was plunged in 
anxiety, and ſo far had one day's ac- 


quaintance endeared Poliarchus to him, 


that he offered to run all hazards 
with him. By their countenance, ſpeech 
and geſtures, one could not diſcover 
whoſe was the danger, only Archom- 


brotus ſeemed by far the moſt angry. 
The 
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The lady, diſſembling her thoughts, . 
ſaid ſhe would ſend again for a more cer- 
tain account, In the mean time ſhe 
ordered her fervant to ftay in that room, 
and conveyed her gueſts. into a more 
private one, to adviſe further with them. 
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EFATEY 


Timoclea courteoufly offers ber aſſiſtance to 
_ preſerve Poliarchus. Pretending to leave 
Ber, he deſcends into a vault belonging to 
the houſe, which leads to the river 


Hymera. 


EING retired from obſerving eyes, 
Timoclea gave vent to her grief, 
and lamented the hard fate of Poliarchus, 
of whoſe innocence ſhe doubted no more 
than of the truth of the king's diſpleaſure ; 
for ſhe knew the diſcretion of her ſervant 
too well to doubt of the certainty of his 
report. She freely offered her houſe and 
aſſiſtance to Poliarchus in whatever manner 
he pleaſed, to uſe both for his ſafety : But 
alas! ſaid ſhe, recollec.ing herſelf; what 
can this houſe or its miſtreis, or the aid 
of Archombrotus, do againſt the king? 
the ſoldiers will ſoon be here in arms, and 
breaking open the houſe diſcover us, or 

beat it down and bury us in the ruins: 
We 
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we cannot hope, that all my family 
will keep the ſecret, but that ſome one, 
if you remain here, will diſcover it. Yet 
I have ſtill a reſource for you, Poliarchus, 
if you will accept it, that will be the 
means of concealing you till this danger 
is paſt. The firſt builders of thiy. houſe 
contrived a vaulted room under ground, 
that is this day unknown to any but myſelf · 
there are three different paſſages to it, 
which have as many trap-doors opening 
into the fields: there moſt eaſily may you 
lie concealed, and eſcape the deſigns of 
your enemies. I would have you pretend 
to take leave of me, as if affrighted at 
this rumour, and ſeem to depart, to free 
me from the danger of harbouring you, 
and yourſelf from that of being taken as a 
criminal. As ſoon as you paſs my gates, 
there is a row of trees that lead to the river 
Hymzra, and which will direct you to the 
mouth of the cave, which is near the river 
ſide. I, without any one's knowledge, will 
come thither, by the paſſages from my 
houſe, with a lighted torch. There 1 

| will, 


2 
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| will;/by the help of the gods; receive and 

4 preſerve you in ſafety till this ſtorm is 

| blown over. I judge it proper, that 
Archombrotus ſhould be privy to this 


ſecret, it being impoſſible, that a man of 
his generous diſpoſition ſhould betray us; 
but I think it ſhould not be diſcovered * 
to your freed-man, leſt by the fear of 
puniſhment, or hope of reward, he 
ſhould prove falſe and diſcover you.” S 
Poliarchus gave thanks to Timoclea for t 
her friendſhip, and accepted her offer for : 
that night only; for that he would ſtay no k 
longer in the cave, than till he had diſco- | 
vered what infernal ſpirit had been at work, q 
to ſtir up the king and all Sicily againſt him: af 
but he could by no means conſent to conceal ſo 
this ſecret from his freed-man, of whoſe | 
fidelity he was ſecure, and whoſe ſer- : 
vices at this time would avail him very *. 
much. As to Archombrotus he would not I 
ſo much as aſk him to be ſilent, thinking Fe 
{ himſelf worthy of a worſe misfortune, if he * 
could have a doubtofhis honoufand fidelity. . 


Having 
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Having thus determined, they left the room, 
and ſoon after, Poliarchus, compleatly 
armed as for fighting, went out at the gate. 
The ſervants enquiring among themſelves 
the reaſon of his ſudden departure, he told 
them, that thoſe - beacons were fired to 
raiſe a ſearch for him, and that he fled, 
leſt they ſnould either be forced to betray 
him, or elſe to ſuffer with him: then 
taking a formal leave of Timoclea and 
Archombrotus, he mounted his horſe, as 
intending for a long journey, and his 

ſervant following him, he took the way 
| which the lady had directed. 

The ſuddenneſs and extremity of the 
danger and the ſhame attending it, greatly 
afflicted the young Poliarchus. Oh 
madman that I was, Gelanorus, ſaid he, to 
put this life into any man's power! Why 
ſhould I thus in a manner and dreſs 
| unſuitable to my birth and ſtation wander 
about in a ſtrange country? What elſe 
doth the fable teach us by Lycaon's 
treacherous deſign to murther Jupiter his 


a gueſt, but that princes come to 
untimely 
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untimely ends by truſting themſelves in the 
power of ſtrangers, not more through the 
wickedneſs of ſuch than through their own 
folly; I have laid myſelf open to injuries, 
and I ſuffer but what I have deſerved.” 
While he ſpoke thus, he called to mind 
the cauſe of his ſtay in Sicily, and deeply 
affected with the recollection; he feared 
that he had offended in complaining of the 
danger that was excited by ſo dear a hope; 
he therefore pauſed and kept ſilence, till 
Gelanorus, alarmed at his lord's danger, 
adviſed him, without further diſſimulation, 
to diſcover his birth and fortunes to the 
king, urging, that if he ſhould throw off 
the maſk, and aſſume his own greatneſs, 
Meleander would remit his ſentence, and 
his enemies aſk pardon for the affront they 
had put upon him. Thou art miſtaken, 
anſwered Poliarchus ; after the injury I 
have received, it concerns me ſtill more to 
be concealed : the knowledge of my quality 
would but inflame them the more againit 
me, and thinking that I could be but once 


releaſed, but ſhould never * the injury.“ 
To 
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od 
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To this obſervation Gelanorus made no 
reply, being uncertain hat was beſt to be 
done: looking up he invoked all the ſtars 
that then ſnone upon them, to direct and 
aſſiſt himſelf and his lord. t il 

In the mean time, Timoclea ordered her 
gates to be ſhut, and her ſervants to 
go to bed, ſaying, ſhe would have no 
further diſturbance that night, but in the 
morning they ſhould enquire into the truth 
of theſe reports. Afterwards ſhe went into 
all their chambers, as if to give' orders 
about her houſehold affairs; but indeed 
to prevent any one from prying into her 
ſecret deſign. Then, when all was quiet, 
ſhe went with Archombrotus into a cloſer, 
in which the cunning artificer had concealed 
the private paſſage into the cave. The room 
was boarded, the planks ſeemingly joined 


together, but two were left looſe, that 


they might eaſily be taken up, and over 
theſe ſtood a long table to prevent treading 
upon them, leſt any one ſhould diſcover 


the ſecret. 


f | Removing 
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Removing this, and taking up the boards, 
ſhe opened the mouth of the vault, and 
lighting up torches, ſhe deſcended the ſtairs. 
Archombrotus follows with his fword in 
his hand for their defence. There were 
twenty ſteps into a kind of gallery, which 
| after advancing a little way, appeared 


divided into three different paſfages : ſo 


that in caſe one avenue were beſet, there 
was ſtill a hope left to eſcape by the others. 
The foil was remarkably proper for the 
work, being ſo firm, that where it was dug 


nothing would fall away; neither were 


there any ſtones to hinder the pioneer, nor 
ſand to fruſtrate his labour. This long 
cave, with an arched roof, fuftained the 
whole weight of the houſe; yet, in ſo many 
years, was - not injured. In the entrance 
it was plaiſtered, that it might be orna- 
mented by pictures and devices, alluding 
to the place and purpoſe ; but the moiſture 
of the air, never viſited by the celeſtial 
lights, had defaced moſt of the figures. 
There was yet, however, to be ſeen the 
deſign of an altar, and a man caſting incenſe 

into 
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into the flame of it, over which the fol- 
lowing verſes might with ſome difficulty be 
made out. | 


Ye gods below, that here your worſhip have ! 
Be this Jove's palace, or grim Pluto's cave ; 
Or if the pow'r, whoſe blue arms do infold 
Earth's globe, his three-fold ſcepter here 
doth hold! _ 1 
This vault ſtill faithful to its lords maintain, 
Nor theft, nor treachery, its darkneſs ſtain. 
Hence fly, ye furies, with terrific light! 
No horrid ſhapes, nor hideous noiſe affright! 
Let peaceful reſt and ſilence {till appear, 
While this chaſte family burn incenſe here. 
All guilty ſouls let hell-born horrors fright, 
While virtue here enjoys a quiet night! 


Archombrotus read theſe lines haſtily; 
for his thoughts being employed on Poli- 
archus, ſoon withdrew him from further 
obſervations, 
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CHAP. VI. 


A diſcourſe between Archombrotus and Ti- 


moclea, concerning courtiers and kings 
Favourites. 


RCHOMBROTUS enquiring of 


Timoclea concerning Poliarchus, 
ſhe told him, that Poliarchus, from his 
firſt arrival in Sicily, had been very highly 
beloved and truſted by the king, and 
had fo behaved himſelf as to yes the 
envy and jealouſy of all the good men 
in Sicily. But I think, continued ſhe, 
an ill fate commonly attends the favourites 
of princes.” * That is true, ſaid he; and 
the cauſe of their ruin ariſes ſometimes 
from themſelves, and ſometimes from their 
maſters ; but this man, of ſo great merit 
and virtue himſelf, and ſerving ſo good 
and juſt a king, ſee what fortune hath 
befallen him! We might enfils quote 
examples of ſuch men as abuſing their 
maſter's favour, and inſulting the people, 
have 
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have juſtly deſerved the fate that over- 


took them: but what are theſe to 
Poliarchus, whoſe virtue, like a ſun, 
enlightened all the ſphere of Sicily? If 
princes reward their moſt faithful ſervants 


in this manner, they deſerve not the. 


ſervices of men of honour and ability, but 
to become a prey to wicked and deſigning 
men. But then, ſaid Archombrotus, you 
would leave no privileges to princes, if 
they may neither chuſe nor change their 
miniſters. This is not denied to private 
men, and royalty without it would be 
inſupportable.“ „Truly, ſaid Timoclea, 
you cannot in theſe caſes acquit either 
princes or their favourites of blame; for 
ſuch kings (if we may ſpeak the truth) 
who are given to make favourites, are 
generally as fond of changing them. 


They beſtow their favour raſhly, and 
take it away without a cauſe. When they 
grow ſick of old friendſhips, they refreſh 
themſelves with new ones: they are, like 
men in an ague, ſubject to fits of heat 
and cold, and hatred is ſure to be the end 
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of their loves. Again, there 'are ſome, 


who continually raiſe new favourites with- 
out ruining old ones, and by this method 
fill their courts with envy, faction, and 
conteſts. They are the moſt conſtant 


maſters, but not the ſafeſt or beſt, who, 


knowing themſelves unfit -for buſineſs, 
and unable to bear the burthen of ftate 
affairs, chuſe ſome man of ability, and 
lay the whole weight of government on 
him, truſting not only the ſtate, but 
themſelves in his hands, and commonly 
with great unhappineſs to both, often to 
their ruin; and this becauſe they had no 
more judgment in chuſing a man to 
govern for them, than they had in 
governing for themſelves : in conſequence 
of which conduct, they firſt diſlike, then 
fear, next ſuſpect, and laſtly hate, the 
perſon whom they have thus ſet above 
themſelves. The favourite, on his part, 
in time forgets that he is but a ſervant, 
grows infolent and oppreſſive, and at 
length intolerable both to king and people; 


or, if he be blameleſs, the king, out of 
the 
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Y I confeſs, lady, faid he, that kings often 
err in the choice and the treatments of their 


the ſame weakneſs of judgement by which 
he choſe him, grows tired of him, and 
inclines to another. You ſmile, my noble 
gueſt, to hear a woman argue upon theſe 


· ſubjects; but our public diſturbances 


have made ſuch arguments ſo common, 
that moſt women apprehend them, and 
even diſcourſe upon them with propriety.” 

Archombrotus being. an advocate for 
kingly power, defended it on this occaſion. 


favorites; but how often do they by their 
miſconduct pull down ruin upon them- 
ſelves? Some, not rightly conſidering 


their maſter's diſpoſition, are negligent in 


improving thoſe qualities that firſt recom- 
mended them to his favour, or elſe by 


inceſſant importunities for themſelves and 


their friends ſurfeit the ſtomach of their 
patron. Ochers are loſt by their inſatiable 
deſires, who though they are overwhelmed 
with their maſter's bounty, grudge every 
thing that goes beſide them, and endeavour 
to tie up their prince's hands with regard to 
M's * others. 
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others. Thus it happens, that thoſe 
who might retire from publick employ- 
ment to an honourable retreat ſeem as if 
they choſe rather to be diſgracefully driven 
away from court. When this honour is 
conferred upon men of a weak brain, it 
preſently overturns them. You know 
how well Phaeton uſed his chariot, and 
Icarus his wings; yet no man blames 
Jupiter or Phcebus for their puniſhment.” 
<« But, ſaid Timoclea, whether they ſtand 
or fall is of little conſequence, if compared 
with the miſchief this blind partiality 
occaſions to princes, upon whom depends 
the ſafety or ruin of a ſtate. I was bred up 
in a court, and have been told by the belt 
and wiſeſt of men, that a prince, conſci- 
ous of the importance of his own ſtation 
and abilities, ought never to. favour any 
perſon ſo much as to condeſcend to take 
the ſide of a party or faction: for when 
men become objects of the public envy or 
hatred, by too great power, and are 
protected by their ſovereign, ſo. that they 
cannot be wounded but through his fides, 
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the diſorder continually increaſes, till at 


length the king himſelf is blamed, and his 


name inſulted; becauſe thoſe, who dare. 
boldly accuſe him, depend upon his 
weakneſs in bearing injuries as well as 
on chuſing favorites. But nothing can be 
more lamentable than the effects of human 
blindneſs: kings think to make themſelves 
friends by their immoderate bounty; 
whereas their gifts too often extinguiſn the 
flame of true loyalty; for ſo long as men 


are unſupported, and like ivy want a tree 


to lean to, ſo long will they ſupport the 


king; but, after they are grown ſtrong 
enough to ſupport themſelves, they rely 


on their own greatneſs, and looſe their 
boughs from the tree that ſuſtained them, 
that, in caſe it ſhould fall, they may ſtand 
ſafely. To ſpeak plainly, they ſeparate 


their intereſt from their prince's, and what 


they owe to him they pay to themſelves : * 
for they know, that if the king ſhould 
withdraw his favour, he may come to ſee 
his errors, and fear the power he has 
raiſed ; it has been often ſeen, when 
D 2 a favou- 
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a favourite has been raiſed too high by his 
king, that one of the two muſt fall. There- 
fore, no wonder if ſuch men wiſely conſult 
their own ſafety, anticipate the ſuſpicions 
that may ariſe, and make uſe of their 
influence in the ſtate to provide for their 
own ſecurity. Thus do they betray their 
truſt, and the honour of their king. Some- 
times indeed, but very rarely, there 1s 
found a virtue that this fortune cannot 
corrupt, and of this Poliarchus.is a ſin- 
gular inſtance ; who neither ſtained his 
taith or loyalty to the king, nor grew 
inſolent with the favours of fortune: ſo 
that, in this, his great misfortune, I can 
only blame deſtiny.” 
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CHAP. VI. 


Timoclea and Archombrotus receive Poli- 
archus into the cave. They debate con- 
cerning his conduct. Gelanorus addreſſes 

His lord to remain concealed, and ' ſuffer 
him to ſpread the report of his death; 
which i 15 immediate put in practice. 


W IT ſuch diſcourſes they beguiled 
the way, until. Timoclea ſhowed 


Archombrotus the mouth of the cave, 
which was eaſily opened. Two bars on 


the inſide held the ſtone ſo faſtened into the 


ground, that no force from without could 
remove it ; but thoſe within could with 
eaſe lift them ſideways out of the grooves, 
in which they were ſo fixed, that they 
could not ſlip from the weight of the door. 
Having then drawn the bars, and rolled 
the ſtone aſide, Archombrotus opened 
the cave, and Timoclea going out waved 


the torch in her hand, the ſignal agreed 
upon with Poliarchus, and immediately 
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hid its light, leſt ſhe ſhould give notice 
to ſome unwelcome gueſt. He ſtood by 
the river's ſide expecting the token, which 
being given, he approached the lady; but 
was doubtful how to diſpoſe of his own and 
his ſervant's horſes, till Gelanorus adviſcd 
him to go into the cave, and conſult what 
was beſt to be done, and till you reſolve, 
ſaid he, about the horſes, they ſhall ſtand 
tied up among yonder alder-trees.” 
While Poliarchus deſcended into the cave, 
Gelanorus tied up the horſes and came to 
them. Having received him, and made faſt 
the door, they betook themſelves to counſel. 
Poliarchus thought it beſt toſend his ſervant 
abroad, to make enquiry after the ftate 
of his affairs, to know what crime he was 
charged with, what cauſed this rigorous 
treatment from the king ; and above all, to 
know what friends in this danger con- 
tinued faithful to him. Tou adviſe 
well, ſaid Timoclea, if you did not know, 
that the firſt queſtion men will aſk Gela- 
norus will be, -where you are concealed. 
| 1 doubt not his fidelity, but if he fall 
among 
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among your enemies, perhaps they may 
by tortues extort the ſecret from him. 
Gelanorus anſwered, ſcornfully, that 


where his lord's ſafety was concerned, no 
racks or tortures ſhould force any on 
from him. 
Then he told them, he had thought on 
a device to delude his enemies; which was, 
that he ſhould behave like one under a 
great conſternation, and if any ſuſpected 
perſon ſhould enquire after Poliarchus, he 
with a countenance and tone proper to ex- 
preſs his grief, would ſay, that Poliarchus 
his lord had left this light, as indeed he had. 
If they enquired what kind of death; he 
would frame this ſtory, that affrighted at 
the proclamation he fled, and croſſing the 
river Hymæra he fell from his horſe, and 
being loaden with his armour was ſwallowed 
up by the waves. (For it happened at this 
time that the rivet was ſwelled above the 
banks, as if on purpoſe to give colouf to 
the tale.) I will add further, faid he, that 
T faw but could give no affiſtance to my 
lord, who - wis by the furious torrent 
D 4 Carried 
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carried into the ſea. By this fiction, the 
report of your death will be ſpread abroad, 
than which nothing can be more conve- 
nient for our affairs. It will ſatisfy and 
aſſuage the fury of your enemies, and 
raiſe compaſſion in many others, who, 
although they envy virtue in proſperity, 
will ſpeak gloriouſly of it when undeſer- 
vedly ruined. After this is believed, the 
embargo upon the ſhips in port will be 
diſcharged, and you may either lie con- 
cealed or eſcape from Sicily: nor can we 
contrive any ſafer kind of death, than this 
which leaves no remains of you. I will 
alſo let your horſe go where he will, as if 
his maſter's death had given him his 
liberty.” This invention of Gelanorus 
pleaſed them all; but Poliarchus told 
him, if he ſnould meet with Arſidas, whom 
of all the Sicilians he moſt loved and 
truſted, he ſhould tell him all, and intreat 
him to viſit and comfort one ſo oppreſſed 
with injuries: or if he could not do that, 
at leaſt, that he would truſt to Gelanorus 

to tell him, what it concerned him to 


know. 
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Arxrchombrotus adviſed Gelanorus not to 
return to the cave, but to come to Timo- 
clea's houſe, uſing the. ſame deception to 
her ſervants as to others, and by Timoclea's 


help he ſhould be brought to Poliarchus.. 


They alſo conſulted further how to diſpoſe 
of the houſe, furniture, and ſervants of 
Poliarchus; for he had furniſhed a houſe 
fit for a nobleman, and one high in the 
king's favour. He could have no con- 


fidence in his houſehold ſervants, being 


Sicilians, only Gelanorus was of his own 


country; neither took he much care for 


his goods, uſing always to carry about 
him jewels of great value, and much 
gold in private pockets in his clothes, as 


not knowing what need- he might have of 
them; therefore, if Meleander ſhould. 
confiſcate his goods, or his ſervants 
plunder them, Gelanorus ſhould take no 


notice, any farther than to withdraw 
himſelf as from the ruins of a falling 


houſe. 


Furniſhed with theſe inſtructions, they 
ſent him away. Gelanorus, Archom- 
D 5 brotus, 
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brotus, and Timoclea could make no long 
ftay with Poltarchus, fearing the fuſpi- 
cions of the ſervants now riſing to their 
houfehold duties, who are generally moft 
diligent when one leaſt defires it; for 
them to diſcover their lady's care of Po- 
harchus would be at once to ruin both. 
They therefore intreated him to make 
Virtue his companion, which can neither 
deſerve affliction, nor be dejected under it 
when undeferved. Then promiſing him 
their company at all convenient oppor- 
tunities, the lady ſhewed him a couch 
to lie down upon, and gave him lights; 
for ſhe had brought many ; which done, 
they retired to their reſpective apartments. 

Ho Poliarchus' thoughts were employed 
you may underſtand by this, that he 
thought not ſo much of preſerving his life, 
as of ſome noble way to loſe it, his chief 
concern being only that he knew ſome 

lives, that he prized far above his own, 
depended upon his ſafety. . 
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CHAP. VII 
An account of thoſs mit whos Paliatdhits 
few, Gelanorus deceives Timohides by 
4 ftigned account of bis maſter”s death ; 


But afterwards reveals the whole truth 
to Arſe . 


F TER Gelanorus had et! his milker $ 
. horſe at liberty, he mounted his 
own, and ſet forward on his appointed 
way. Being come almoſt to the wood 
where Poliarchus had fought the day before, 
he perceived three litters, with men on 
horſeback attending, followed by a com- 
pany of foot. As he greatly defired to 
know what this folemn pomp might be, 
he approached them, and ſoon diſcovered 
that it was a funeral folemnity, and the 
men in mourning. Struck with this 
tragic omen, he demanded of one of the 
train, whoſe obſequies they then cele- 
brated. He anſwered, they were for 
the bodies of the ambaſſadours, whom 
D 6 Poliarchus, 
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Poliarchus, the day before, againſt the 
laws of nations had flain. Gelanorus 
was amazed, and wondered within himſelf 
what funeral rites, or what fraud this 
might be; and deſirous to know the cer- 
tainty of his maſter's offence, and his 
enemies devices, he joined the company, 
till he perceived the dead body of him 
whom Poliarchus had ſlain at the wood's 
fide as he fled, taken up into one of the 
litters. Then it appeared plainly, that the 
men who attacked Poliarchus, were indeed 
the ambaſſadours of Lycogenes to Mele- 
ander. But why was the revenge to 
follow ſo [ſuddenly ? Why ſhould not 
Poliarchus be allowed to anſwer for himſelf? 
Are then ambaſſadours privileged to. be 
robbers and aſſaſſins? Or was the king 
more favourable to his enemies than his 
friends? Ought not rather the victor to be 
rewarded for his valour, and the bodies of 
theſe infamous ambaſſadors to be hung 
upon a gibbet, rather than to be honoured 
with a pompous funeral? Theſe thoughts 
excited the rage and choler of Gela- 

norus, 


norus, inſomuch that he could gent 
ſuppreſs his emotions, and fearing leſt his 
voice or countenance ſhould betray him, 
he thought it beſt to leave that ſpectacle, 
which ſo much offended him: execrating, 
therefore, his maſter's enemies, he took 
the ſhorteſt way to the camp of the king. 
Being come to the other ſide of the wood, 
he met many on that road; for, by 
reaſon of its neighbourhood to the camp, 
it was much frequented ; at length he met 
Timonides, a man of note in the king's 
houſehold, and of high eſteem in the court: 
he alſo, careful for Poliarchus, ca me 
abroad purpoſely to learn what was become 
of him. Knowing Gelanorus, he thus 
ſaluted him: Oh happily met! tell me 
where, during all this tumult, is our 
Poliarchus? But he, remembering the 
part he was to act, hardly lifting up his 
dejected eyes, briefly anſwered, Poliarchus 
is no more ! At this, love and pity over- 
coming all fears in Timonides, and ſtand- 
ing like one ready to propheſy, with many 
iighs he broke out into theſe words, 
« Unfor- 
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« Unfortunate Meleander! unhappy Si- 
cily !” then turning his horie rode away, 
leaving Gelanozus, to whom it was no ſmall 
comfort to fee his ford's feigned death fo 
ſincerely lamented. But Timonides had not 
rode far, when he turned back again, ſay- 
tag, Tell me, Gelanorus, what was the 
fatal end of the nobleſt and worthieſt of 
men?“ Gelanorus anſwered him with 
the concerted ftory, and how he was 
drowned in the river Hymera. Timonides 
burſt afreſh into grief, and full of-thoſe 
heavy tidings, returned to court to relate 
the matter to the king. He had not rode 
far before he met with Arſidas, to whom 
he imparted this ſtory, filling him with 
horror at the recital, This faithful man 
then demanded where Gelanorus was, 
and Timonides ſhewed him coming on the 
way: then ſpurring his horſe he made 
haſte to reach the camp, whilſt Arſidas 
meeting Gelanorus, and ſaluting him 
haſtily, began to enquire after his lord. 
The ſervant told him, that he brought a 
ſecret for his ear, but that place was too 

public 
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diſdain not a man in affliction, he greatly 
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public for it ; but if he would turn aſide 
out of the way of obſervation, he would 


follow him. Arſidas conſented, and now 


began to entertain hope, becauſe Gela- 
norus had not yet mentioned any thing of 
his maſter's death. 

They then withdrew ſeparately to a 


ſolitary place in the next valley: being 
met, Gelanorus began, Oh Arfſidas, 
Poliarchus lives: but he defires earneſtly 


that none but yourſelf may know it. 


Briefly, he is concealed in a cave under 


the lady Timoclea's houſe by her kind- 
nefs and fidelity: he ſent me to ſeek 
you, and to learn what wind hath raiſed. 
this tempeſt againſt him; and if you 


defires to ſee you.“ Arſidas anſwered, 
that he would meet any danger to ſee his 
beloved friend, and deſired Gelanorus 
to lead him directly to the cave. Nay, 
ſaid the prudent ſervant, we mult firſt 
uſe ſome art to deceive” Timoclea's atten- 


dants, left they ſhould ſuſpect Poliarchus 


to be there concealed, and fo the fate of 
= {0 
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ſo.excellent a man ſhould depend upon the 
faith of baſe peaſants. I will go before, 
and feign to lament his death, while you, 


Arſidas, deceive all thoſe you meet with 
the feigned ſtory you heard: about noon 
you may come to Timoclea's houie, as if to 
reſt yourſelf during the heat of the day; 


hence it can raiſe no ſuſpicion, for you to 


come to viſit a lady to long and well known 


to you. One thing more ] muſt advertiſe 


you of, there is a young man, who but 


yeſterday arrived in Sicily, if he ſpeaks 
truly he comes from Africa : when you ſee 
him you will admire his perſon, when you 
hear him {pcak you will more admire his un- 
derſtanding; his love to Poliarchus exceeds 
belief, to whom, upon one day's acquain- 
tance only, he adheres moſt firmly in this 
his diſtreſs. His behaviour is ſuch as muſt 


baniſh all ſuſpicion of his faith both with 


you and my lord; he is fully acquainted 
with my commiſſion to you, and is one of 
our beſt adviſers on this PR occa- 


rank.” 2 
Theſe 


Theſe things being ſettled, they parted, 
Gelanorus taking the ſhorteſt way to 
Timoclea's houſe, Arſidas more leiſurely 
keeping on in the high road. In the 
mean time, Timonides ſpread every where 
the tragical news, telling all he met the 
ſtory of Poliarchus's death; the report of 
which was variouſly received, according 
as the hearers were inclined, with ex- 
treme joy or forrow. Meleander had 
appointed that day to croſs the river 
Hipſa, and go to Magella, to meet his 
daughter Argenis, who, by his command, 
was come thither from Syracuſe. While 
they were preparing for the journey, the 
king walked in a valley hard by, accom- 
panied by his nobles, himſelf full of 
doubts, that many who attended him out 
of duty were ſecretly his enemies. When 
Timonides came to the royal tent, and 
told his friends what he had heard of the 
death of Poliarchus, the report was pre- 
ſently ſpread in the army, and eaſily 

believed. At uo Timonides, urged 
| by 
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by his grief, went and ſpoke to the king, 
« We have great reaſon to be fure now, 
fire, to be thankful to Lycogenes, (ſaid 
he) Poliarchus is dead.” The king at 
theſe words ſtood amazed and perplexed 
with various thoughts and paſſions. The 
loſs of this excellent young man the more 
afflicted him, for that he feared that his 
hard fate would be imputed to himſelf, 
At length his tears burſt out, a preſage 
of his evil fortune to come; yet he thought 
it dangerous to lament him publickly, 
becauſe many of Lycogenes's friends were 
preſent to obſerve every look, word, and 
geſture. Compoſing his countenance, 
therefore, he retired to his tent, enquiring 
by the way the particulars of the fate of 
Poliarchus, being certain that none would 
rejoice at this event, but thoſe who ſought 
alſo his own ruin. The King's preſence 
reſtrained the ſoldiers from public lamen- 
tations ; but many of the nobility with 
fighs declared their concern, that ſuch 


a man ſhould be ſo caft away. The king 
carefully 
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carefully diſtinguiſhed theſe from the 


reſt, as moſt worthy of his love and truſt. 
He could hardly behold them without 
bluſhing, apprehending their thoughts of | 
him as the murderer of Poliarchus, 
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CHAP. IX. 


The report of Poliarchus's death comes to the 
ears of Argenis, the king's daughter. Her 
grief and deſpair. Seleniſſa prevents her 
laying violent hands on berſclf. 


Poliarchus's death ſpread quickly among 
the people, and reached as far as Magella, 
The princeſs was fitting in her chamber, 
drefling herſelf among her attendants, not 
with ſo much ſtate and grandeur as was 
uſed in peaceable times, yet in a manner 
not unbecoming a princeſs. Seleniſſa was 
governeſs to Argenis, and was privy to 
all her ſecrets, and was buſy in plaiting 
her hair, when one of the maidens came 
in with the report of the death of Poli- 
archus, which Argenis at firſt heard 
not, being in diſcourſe with Seleniſſa con- 
cerning the firing of the beacons, and the 
malice of Poliarchus's enemies : but the 

maiden's 
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for their march, the report of 
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maiden's words ſtruck Seleniſſa with fear 


and aſtoniſhment. She ſecretly made ſigns 
to the women to ſpeak lower; but their 


| whiſperings by this time had filled the 


chamber. 
The princeſs, ſtruck with kinds en- 


quired what ill news they were muttering 
among themſelves. Seleniſſa prevented 
their anſwer, ſaying, they had broken a 
fine vaſe, which the king, her father, 
preſented to her on her birth day, and the 
fear of their lady's anger kept them whif- 
pering. But Argenis, now ſtruck with 
fears and | doubts, would not be fo 
ſatisfied : ſhe therefore ſprang from her 
ſeat, and catching the maid by the hand, 
who brought the news, looking at her 
with ſparkling eyes, © If, ſaid ſhe, thou 
dareſt tell me a falſehood, know this for 
the laſt day thou ſhalt ever come in my 
ſight. Tell me then, inſtantly g whether 


thou haſt heard any ill tidings concerning 


the king,” She, willing to comfort her, 
anſwered, .< No, madam: all that we 
hear of the King is, that he is well, and a 


; EH conqueror, 
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conqueror, and will oon be here; bott to 
ſeaſon this great felicity we muſt bear with 
a loſs; Poliarchus, alas! is no more.“ 
Never was any one ſo confounded as 
Argenis, never did any one ſtruggle more 
to conceal it, She called up all her ſpirits, 
at the ſame moment reſolving and defer. 
ring her own death; and becauſe ſhe would 
not give any cauſe for ſuſpicion to her 
woman, ſhe thus replied, I doubted not 
that the gods would take care of the 
king, and chat be would put an end to 
all our diſturbances ;””* but ſhe durft not 
mention Poliarchus, leſt his name ſhould 
overcome her. reſolution; but finding ſhe 
could no longer diſſemble her grief, the 
withdrew. haſtily into her cloſet, ſhutting 
the door, leſt any ſhould prevent her 
fatal intention: but Seleniſſa followed her 
cloſely, and withheld her hand from the 
bolt, and under a ſhew of ſervice, {Aut 
herſelf. in with her lady. 

Then Argenis gave vent to her grief. 
She burſt into tears, ſhe tore off her lovely 
hairy; ae it on the ground; There 

ſtood 
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ſtood a couch of ivory covered with purple, 


upon this ſhe threw herſelf in all the 
agonies of grief and deſpair. Seleniſſa 


kept filenge, waiting till this ſtorm ſhould 
ſubſide, but when ſhe ſaw. her grief grow: 
greater, and perceived her lift. up. her 
hands and eyes to heaven, ſpeaking in- 
wardly to herſelf, and at laſt, holding a 
ſharp knife to her throat; ſhe. ran up to 
her in the midſt of agony, and held her. 
arm in her trembling. hand; ſhe endea» 
voured to chide her raſhneſs as it deſerved,, 
but her continual ſighs. and ſobbings pre- 
vented her ſpeech. They remained ſome 
time in this; wretched; tate; the one not 
able to uſe. the weapon, nor the other to 


take it away; both ſeemingly reſolute, and 


with eyes fixed on each other. At length 
the princeſs reclined her head upon her 
ſhoulder, and looking careleſsly on Sele- 
niſſa, cried, * It is to no purpoſe that 
you prevent my purpoſe, I can find means 
to die Hitherto you have taught me 
well, to be conſtant, grateful, and pious. 


r do you now go about to alter my 
reſolution ? 
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reſolution ? It ought to be a comfort and 
an honour both to you and me, that I 
go with my faith and chaſtity unſpotted 
to my grave. Think you that I will out. 
live Poliarchus? He preſerved me from 
Lycogenes, and I will repay him with my 
life. Is it not I that have killed Poliar- 
chus ?—T have been the cauſe of his death, 
and I will expiate it with my own blood. 
— What had he to do in Sicily, but for 
Argenis ?*—At theſe words ſhe ſwooned 
away, oppreſt- with grief, the knife fell 
from her hand, and ſhe fainted on Sele 
niſſa, who could ſcarcely ſupport her. 
But ſhe uled- every argument ſhe could 
think of, lamenting her ſituation, yet till 
believing that her grief would abate after 
it had vented itſelf ; obſerved her lady, 
and put her in mind that her father's life 
depended upon her's; for that if ſhe died, 
he who was already broken with cares and 
publick ſorrows, would quickly follow to 
the grave. She told her ſhe was as the 
purple and fatal lock of hair, upon which 
een the ſafety of her father, and the 
. us 
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kingdom; which if ſhe ſhould cut off, as 
Scylla did that of Niſus, for the love of 
Minos, ſhe would be guilty of a double 
parricide. And aſked, if ſne did not 
think that fame would not report ill of 
that chaſtity, that could not out- live fo 
violent a paſſion: but all this was ſpoken 
to deaf ears. Perceiving the princeſs ob- 
ſtinate in her fatal reſolution, ſhe tells her 
ſhe will not ſtand by and ſee her act this 
tragedy, and unleſs ' ſhe would promiſe 
to live ſhe would call for help; fo 
ſaying, ſhe goes towards. the door, when 
her miſtreſs pulling her back by her 
garment, embracing her; Ohl my 
mother, ſaid ſhe; why will you not ſuffer 
me to eſcape ſo great a ſorrow? Do you 
think, if 1 were dead, Poliarchus would 
outlive me? Lou cannot deceive me; 
Seleniſſa I have from my infancy been 
obedient to your advice, to your precepts 
— and that which you now forbid me, 
being done, you will approve.—If ought 
of human form ſurvives on the tomb, 
Poliarchus. ſtill ſurvives, and, ſtill loves 
Vol. I. E. me; 
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me; I ſhall go to the embraces of my 
huſband, and without envy our ghoſts 
ſhall be. united in the ſhades below. If 1 
thus eſcape ſhame and ſorrow, I ſhall not 
(I rremble to ſpeak it!) I ſhall not knee 
to the murderet᷑ of Poliarchus! You know 
well by whoſe command the beacons were 
fired, can you doubt from whence his 
deſtruction proceeded !—But he is my 
father, and it were impious in me to hate 
kim; fo I will divide my love between 
my father and my lover, laying down 
my life for both, becauſe I can neithet 
hate nor favour either.“ Seleniſſa, on het 
part, urged the baſeneſs of ſelf-murther, 
proceeding from diſappointed love; and at 
laſt, lighting upon a happier thought, 
„% Why, ſaid ſhe, do we lament Poliar- 
chus as certainly dead ? Why believe ru- 
mour, which ſo often is proved a cem- 
mon liar? Have you not read of the fatal 
error of Pyramus, a fable compoſtd on 
purpoſe te ſhew the danger of taking 4 
raſh reſolution upon an uncertain feport'? 
Who knows but you might bring Poll. 
archus 
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archus to the ſame fate, to which Pyramus 
brought his Thiſbe. Reflect how many 
falſe rumours are abroad. Who ſaw his 


body? Who knows what was the manner 


of his death? Perhaps he is now in ſafety, 
and deſpiſing the threats of his enemies. 


Send, at leaſt, ſome one who may bring 
a more certain account, and content to 


live for this purpoſe, leſt by your * 


you ſhould deſtroy him living.“ 


Argenis upon this raiſed ha head, and 


ſaid, with a melancholy air, With what 


vain hope. doſt thou prolong my ſorrow ! 


thou mayeſt not with this invention deceive 


thyſelf nar me. ; Yet thus much I will 


give to Paliarchus, or rather to the gods; 


1 will raſbly believe that heaven would 
permit ſo vile an action, upon this con- 
dition, that when we ſhall know him to 
be certainly dead, you ſhall not hinder 
me from following him.“ The old woman 
rejoiced at this beginning, knowing that 


deſperate reſolutions are generally only to 


be feared at the firſt; when they begin 
to pe, they abate, and at length vaniſh 
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of themſelves. But ſhe prevailed on Ar- 
genis to take an oath, by all the gods 
and goddeſſes, bur eſpecially by the genius 
of Poliarchus, that for two whole days to 
come, whatſoever ſhe might hear or ſee; 
ſhe would offer no violence to her life. 
The young lady having ſworn to theſe 
conditions, Seleniſſa adviſed her to bind 
up her diſheveled hair, and to dreſs her- 
ſelf as uſual, left any one ſhould obſerve 
a ſorrow, that it concerned her ſo much 
to conceal. Though the beauty of Arge- 
nis was great, yet the greatneſs of her 
ſpirit ſurpaſſed it; which now ſerved her 
to ſmooth her ruffled mind, at leaſt in 
appearance, and to compoſe her counte- 
nance, which ſeemed nearly the ſame as 
before, only her eyes were red with weep- | 
ing, which ſhe aſſwaged by bathing them 
with cold Water. 
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"CHAP. N. 


Meleanier returns t0 Mapella. His d; eau 
with his daughter cn the ſtate of the 
"kingdom, who ſuadenty loa WOON'S oY. in 
bis preſence. ; 


RGENIS had now "recoliedich 
| herſelf, and aſſumed a more chear- 
ful countenance, when one of her women 


| knocked at the door, and told her the 


king was at the caſtle- gates. She pre- 


ſently returned into her apartment; as if 
ſhe had been otherwiſe employed, and. 


with a more ſprightly air than common; 


from thence ſhe went, attended by the 


guard, through the court of the palace 
to meet her father, who was now approach- 


ing. She kneeled and kiſſed his hand; he 


raiſed her up, then lightly ſtroking her 
cheek, aſked after her health, . obſerving 


her paleneſs, and telling her that the fears 


and dangers, of the war had impaired her 
den She anſwered, that when her 
I 7 | E 3 father 
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father was in the camp, it was her duty to 
follow him with tears and prayers. With 
that ſhe let fall ſome. tears, and repreſſed 
many more that were ready to burſt forth. 
But the king bid her be of good cheer, 
 FMying, that the gods had heard her pray- 
ers, and the approaching peace ſhould 
: reſtore that beauty, which the troubles of 
the times had injured. The people came 
Hocking round them, admiring the beauty 

and virtue of Argenis, and revering the 

comely grey hairs of Meleander. She 

J alſo diſperſed her looks, ſmiles, and notices, 

= fo artfully, that the people ſent forth loud 

4 cclamations; and among the nobility, 
not one thought himſelf neglected or 

omitted by the princeſs. The king, ſur- 
rounded with petitioners, ſtayed a While 
in the court, in which there was a foun- 
tain, no leſs famous for its water, than 
for the ſculpture, which, as was ſaid, 

Dæctalus carved for his hoſt Coccalus. 

The water being raiſed to the top of the 

fountain, threw itſelf into various forms; 
then deſcending into a baſon beneath, by 
| | the. 
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Vain is thy rage, no threats theſe waters fear 5 5 


And make within the floating waves a ring. 


Vet Acis gone ! | his mortal beauties ever fade, 11 
And not without a loſs a Deity is made. 
Ah! let his wounds mortality declare, .  *' * 

With ſpeed the holy ſacrifice prepare! 
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the force of its fall imitated the foaming 


of the ſea. In the midſt, Galatea, as in 


the ſea, lamenting over her Acis newly 
ſlain, who lay on the ſhore, and as if he 
were now diſſolving into a river, poured 
forth two ſtreams, one at his mouth, the 
other at his wound, On the brink of the 
waters the image of the furious Cyclops 
lay behind a rock, aiming another ſtone 
at the ſecure Galatea, who ſeemed to be 


uttering. theſe yerſes, which the artiſt had 


engraven on the marble below, 
Monſler more flinty than the ſtone that kia. 


My Aegis; than the ſavage beaſts more wild. 


A God ſhall plague thee, whom, unfill'd in fate, 
Thou would'ſt not ſuffęr in a mortal ſtate. 


Acis, 3 Gofl, lives in the fountain heres 


His faithful heart js a clear fountain now, 
pure as my Acis, do theſe waters flow. 
His locks as formerly ſtill eurling ſpring, - 


How rich a bluſh from thoſe blue veins is fled l. 7 | 
Tho? cold his blood his paſſion is not dead. 4 = 
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This object reminded Argenis of her 
10 fs, and while the King was ſpeaking to 
thoſe about him, ſhe fed upon her ſolitary 
grief. She ſeemed to herſelf to be Galatea, 
lamenting a better Acis; but who was 
Polyphemus ? Though ſhe by that com- 
pariſon pointed out Lycogenes, yet her 
father's fault would in ſpite of her endea- 
vours intrude upon her mind. But now 
they entered the caſtle, and the nobles reti- 
ring to refreſh themſelves, Meleander was 
teft alone, excepting thoſe who belonged 
to his houſehold. The king, glad of this 
privacy, drew Argenis aſide. © Daughter, 
ſaid he, thy youth and ſex might excuſe 
thee from public affairs, if both thy ſpirit 
and education had not qualified thee for 
oreat matters; and although thou art a 
woman, the fortune of Sicily depends on 
: thee, and thou muſt learn to rule over 
men. Accuſtom thyſelf therefore, to thoſe 
cares whilſt J am living, for without them 
the. royal dignity cannot be ſupported ; 
and practiſe. a quality moſt requiſite in 


princes, learn to be ſecret. We are in a 
19 11 0 bad 
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bad ſituation, my Argenis, unleſs we can 
bear our injuries, ſo as to appear inſenſible 
of them. If we ſeem to bend under the 


burthen that oppreſſes us, we may be 
cruſhed beneath its weight. Thou knoweſt 
that Lycogenes rebelled againſt me, and 
that many cities took part with his faction. 
But far worſe than this, I find in my boſom 
thoſe that watch my counſels and deſigns, 
and treat me more like a priſoner than a. 
king. The. battle I | fought with Lyco- 
genes ſhowed him what I was able to 


do, and had not darkneſs befriended him, 


his intrenchments could not have withſtood 
the valour of my ſoldiers. Then it was 
that I diſcovered that many of the nobi- 
lity and of my council, were diſaffected 
to me: they were urgent with me to make 
peace, ſay ing, that great part of the peo- 
ple favoured Lycogenes, and that it was 
an act of parricide to drive them to deſpe- 


ration, and to each others deſtruction. They 
even, dared to ſpeak in favour of Lyco- 
genes himſelf, ſaying, though he were 


overcome in a ſkirmiſh, the war was not . 


E 9 finiſhed, 
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finiſhed, and that if he were conquered it 
was not expedient to ruin him utterly, for 
with what an eye would the Sicilians look 
upon him, who had robbed them of their 
favourite? That therefore IT ought to ſeize 
the opportunity while I' was maſter of the 
field, and while the people would receive 
the peace as a benefit from me. I will not 
diſſemble, my daughter, I was much 
more affrighted at theſe ſpeeches, than 

when Lyccgenes's banners were diſplayed 
in the field. I found my dignity betrayed, 
and feared a greater miſchief, if I refuſed 
to be deceived by them. Thou, my 
daughter, wert the cauſe that I deſired to 
Hold my crown upon any conditions, ra- 
ther than by an obſtinate defence 'of my 
prerogatives, to hazard thy being deprived 
of thy right. Neither would the rebels 
accept of conditions from me their king 
and conqueror, but brought me articles 
from Lycogenes to this effect. 

„King Meleander fhall enjoy the crown 
of Sicily: Lycogenes ſhall hold the ſame 
place in his favour as before theſe troubles; 

he 


* 


he ſhall, * 1 8⁰ vernor N 


 Syracule ; and the, country belonging to: 


it; and he ſhall keep Erbeflus and Heraclea, 
with garriſons for his ſecurity; beſides, 


they put in à clauſe, that all injui jes 


ſhould be forgotten, and no man called | to 
account for any thing done, during. the 


troubles,” | 2 


& It ſtood not wk my Honour, my 


Argenis, to receive theſe conditions of 


peace, nor with my fortunes. to refuſe 
them. I was in doubt which courſe to 
take, when Ibburanes and Dimalbius did 
me worthy ſervicę, that I might not appear 
to prejudice the royal dignity. They 


vent between us, ſometimes to me, ſome- 


times to Lycagenes, ſeeming to compel 
both ſides to do what they moſt deſired. 
So I agreed to the conditions, but vcd 


this limitation, that the garriſons in 


Erbeſſus and Heraclea ſhould be no more 
than two bands; leſt, under colour of 


garriſons, he ſhould keep whole legions 
there, ready at any time to ſerve againſt 


de and partly alſo, leſt my lenity ſhould 
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be ſuſpected in yielding to all the deſires 
of my enemies. I commanded: the am- 
baſſadors to ſignify this to Lycogenes, and 
if he approved the condition to return to 
us the following day: they did fo, but 
unfortunately i in the way they met with 
Poliarchus.” Argenis trembled at this 
circumſtance, and to conceal her emotion, 
fell into a violent fit of coughing, that 
her change of countenance might be 
imputed to that diſorder. Meleander 
(pauſing till ſhe had recovered herſelf) 
thus proceeded, By moſt unhappy fate, 
Poliarchus met with theſe ambaſſadors, 
whether by chance, or on purpoſe I know 
not, but he ſpared them not : three out 
of five of them he flew; the two ſurvivors 
came to me hot with their flight and 
Tage : they filled my court with their 
complaints, and lamented the fate of their 
companions, calling my faith in queſtion. 
I ſummoned the nobles together, and 
found them moſtly inclined to throw the 
blame on me; and the people joined in the 
clamour, calling out that Poliarchus muſt 
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be puniſhed, or elſe it would be thought 


that I ſent him to aſſault thoſe: who came 
depending on my faith; and that nothing 
leſs than his head could atone” for his 


offence. Theſe things they urged more 


like commanders than counſellors. But 
the merits of Poliarchus pleaded ſo 
ſtrongly for him, and his approved virtue 
would not allow of the ſuſpicion of ſo 
mean an action, that Cleobulus, Eurimedes, 
and many other faithful friends, thought 
this act incredible. They were of opinion, 
that he ſhould” be heard, and that he 
would clear himſelf from this charge. I 
therefore promiſed that I would and for 
him, to plead his own cauſe; for it would 


be without example, that a man ſnhould be 


condemned, without being allowed to 


defend himſelf. nia och al ö 1302 J 


« His enemies hearing this were ſtill more 


enraged they exclaimed, that juſtice was 


deferred only in order to give Poliarchus 
time to eſcape; that unleſs he were prevent- 


ed, he would leave the land; and boaſt in his 
own country, that he had inſulted Sicily, 


and eſcaped without puniſhment, - When 
they 


ws. 
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they thus perſecuted me with their inceſſant 


required of me, That Poliarchus was 


abſent, and it was in vain to give ſentence 
againſt a man out of my power. They then 
as with one voice, cried out that his flight 
ſhould be prevented, by ordering the 
mut up, be would ſoon be taken, and 
made an example to all rangers, that 
where crimes are committed, they may 
allo be puniſhed. I thought it expedient 


10 give way to them for Poliarchus's ſafety, 
Teſt, by refuſing to proceed againſt him, 
I ſhould incenſe them to be the miniſters 


of theirown vengeance : whereas if he came 


_ dafely to his trial, many things might 
Aduaappen 40 deliver him from their rage and 
cruelty. In the beginning of the night, 


che beacons were accordingly lighted, and 
at was & great comfort to me to obſerve 
che ſhare the ſoldiers toak in the danger of 
Poliarchus: but nov, Whilſt 1 hoped for 
beteer things, Timonides came the author 
of W-ridings, and told me that Poliarchus 


Here 
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er grief, but was quite overcome; - ſhe 
pak ins ſigh, funk on her knees, and 


Meleander cried out, and the attendants 


running in, ſhe was ſupported by her 


women, and laid upon a bed. The king 


malady this was, and whether his daughter 


were ſubject to it. Seleniſſa difſembiing 


the cauſe, told him that ſhe had ſcarce 
eaten any thing for ſeveral days paſt, and 


that ſhe febred The was troubled with a 


flow fever; but that this fainting would 
ſoon be over, and chat no il me 
need be apprehended. a 
While the women were . employed i im E- 
covering the princeſs, letters ere brought 
from Lycopenes' tothe king, ſignifying, 
that he would ſoon be there, that che peace 


might be {worn and ratified in the temple 
of Pallas, Which the king held in great 
veneration. The king returned for anſwer, 


that it pleaſed him exceeding woll, 


DP 


mor OW. 
2 


= Argenis could no longer command | 
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morrow. The meſſenger being diſmiſſed, 
he called for Eurimedes, a man both 
valiant and fortunate; for whilſt ;a/-youth 
ke had been crowned both at the Iſthmian 
and Olympic games, to the honour of 
his country. He was highly eſteemed by 
the king, and captain of his guard; he 
was always governor of that city or caſtle 
here the kingreſided, and had diftinguiſhed 
himſelf by his unſhaken fidelity in the late 
war. To hitn the king gave ſuch,orders 
as he thought expedient ;; that the watch 
ſhould be carefully kept, and the guard 
doubled that night, compbled of ſuch 
bands as were moſt faithful and truſty; 
and to be careful leſt Lycogenes's coming 
ſhould: cauſe any diſturbance ; for that it 
appeared his coming fo, boldly - was; not 
ſo much in confidence of the peace, as of 
the ſtrength of his faction. 
Theſe orders being given, doh went 
to ſupperin the apartnient of Argenis (ſhe 
being now ſome what better) there to relax 
his- mind, oppreſſed with public and 
private cares. The reſt of the night he 
3 gave 
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gave to ſleep,” ſo far as his cares permitted 
him. In the mean time grief ſuggeſted 
many cruel purpoſes in the heart of Ar- 
genis, neither was that night pleaſing or 


ſecure to Poliarchus, 'T iiocles? s houſe 
being troubled with freſh diſturbances. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Gelanorus returns to Timeclea's bo uſe, re. 
portiug bis, maſter's death, whom Arfidas 
_ Ti/its, and adviſes to leave Sicily, _ 


HEN Gelanorus parted from 
Arſidas, he went the ſhorteſt way 
to Timoclea's houſe, and there to the 
ſervants artfully lamented the death of 
«+ his maſter. The lady ſeconding his in- 
"tention, aſked him before her people the 
particular circumſtances of the death of 
Poliarchus. Archombrotus came in at 
that inſtant, and aſſumed the voice and 


countenance of grief. While this ſcene 


was acting, Arſidas arrived. When the 
lady, being told of his approach, met 
him at the gate, he apologiſed for pre- 
ſuming, upon their former acquaintance, 
to come uninvited to her houſe. Timoclea 
told bim, he had done her much honour, 


and thanked him for the viſit. They 


entered the houſe together, and coming 
to 


mn BD my thy „ 
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to Archombrotus, Arſidas ſaluted him 
firſt as a ſtranger. It was about dinner- 
time, which the Sicilians obſerved with 
more delicacy than any other Greeks. The 
repaſt being ended, the ſervants retired. 
Timoclea firſt ſpoke, ſaying, „I know, 
Arſidas, that you are come hither to do 
a pious office, and, though under the 
influence of an adverſe fortune, that you 
ſill love and ſeek your Poliarchus. He 
is concealed with me, as I fuppaie Gela- 
norus has informed you, I will not now 
enquire from whence this miſchief pro- 
ceeds ; for I-ſhall underſtand it from you 
in his prefence.” On this Arſidas faid, 
„May the gods proſper us in this con- 


cealment! | Concerning the ſecret that we 


preſerve,” no future age ſhall be ſilent of. 
But, lady, the fortune of thy houſe "38 
uncertain: if it ſhall krep its truſt in 
fafety, and at a proper time reſtore this 
pledge of virtue to the world, it ſhall be 
held in ſuch regard by poſterity, as Italy 
for the preſervation of Saturn; but if 


under your roof Poliarchus ſhould find a 


grave, 
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grave, it will then be held polluted, and 
all the dire monſters ſpoken of in Sicily, 
will be —_— to HAVE their abode in 
this place.“ | 

Timoclea, replying nothing to this, 
lighted a torch, and led the way into the 
cave to Poliarchus. They were not long 
there before they ſaw him riſing from his 
couch, being alarmed by the light. When he 
perceived Arſidas, juſt ſaluting the others, 
he leaped into his arms, and praifed his 
fidelity, aſking him if he would acknow- 
ledge this Poliarchus, a man proſcribed in 
Sicily, and obliged to hide his head: 
then turning to Timoclea, See you this 
lady, Arſidas? If I be guilty, ſhe cannot 
hope for pardon; but if by this conceal- 
ment my life is preſerved, I owe it to her: 
ſhe has compelled me in this, ſtorm.” of 
fortune to ſhelter myſelf with her. But 
tell me, Arſidas, by what offence am J 
become deteſted in Sicily. Is the king 
from a Meleander become a Buſiris? 
or are the Sicilians worſhippers of Diana 
nn and * they ſprinkle her altar 
Nies with 
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with the blood of their gueſts?“ Arſidas, 
lamenting the fortune of Meleander, told 
bim what a tumult and almoſt ſedition 
was raiſed in the camp by the meſſengers 
from Lycogenes, together with the beha⸗ 
viour of the faithleſs nobles; adding; 
that the king, overcome by their impor- 
tunities, and fearing an inſurrection, had 
conſented to have the beacons fired, hoping 
that in the mean time Poliarchus might 
elcape. He heard Arfidas with ſome im- 
patience, often changing his place, and 
attempting to ſpeak; and when he had 
done, taking Timoclea by the hand, 1 
call thee to witneſs, lady, (for though 
the gods are always preſent, they do not 
at all times puniſh the wicked, nor juſtify 
the virtuous): I call thee to witneſs, Timo- 
clea, who waſt preſent at the action: 
thou ſaweſt me fight: Did I lie in wait 


for theſe men? Did I ſeek a quarrel? 


Did I provoke them to be my enemies? 


They ſet upon me unawares, and I muſt 


either have fallen under their hands, or 
if I overcame them all Sicily muſt be up 
a — 
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in arms againft me. What proof is there 


of any miſchief premeditated by me 
againſt them? I was accompanied only 
by this lady, a poor aſſiſtant in an engage- 
ment. Her ſervants and mine were gone 
forward in the wood, fo far that they 
heard not the noiſe of our encounter, 
But to what a ſtate 3 driven 
this unhappy king! 
. meſſengers from traitors and rebels as 
lawful ambaſſadors; with his friend's 
blood he would ſatisfy his enemies de- 
mands, and prefers their ſatisfaction to his 
own honour and Juſtice.” “ 

Poliarchus was about to tpeak till more 
freely, as his grief and integrity moved 
him; but Arſidas interrupting, told him, 
he ought not to call in queſtion the 


zuſtice of the public in his caſe; for that 


all men, .cxcepting the faction of Lyco- 
genes, admired his valour, ſince being 
alone, and prepared for a journey rather 
than a fight, he ſnould come off a con- 
queror from the attack of five men; 


that che ſoldiers laughed at the ſurvivors 


for 


He reſpects the 


* 1 a n 


2 
wo 


my 


c 


for baſely complaining, that five men were 
attacked by one. Indeed, (added this 
fairhful friend) we are the perſons who 
have cauſe to complain, that, as things 
now ſland, Sicily is unworthy of thy 
virtue. Leave tt, therefore, for a time, 


and lay the king under this obligation, 


that he be not compelled to protect thee 
vith danger to himſelf, not diſhonourably 

to give thec up into the hands of thine 
enemies. If thoo conſider his ſituation, 
his offence may be excuſed; for ancient 
ciſtotn is here ſo ſtrong, that Naughter 


muſt either be puniſhed or. juſtified before 


the judges; inſomuch kl Mars himſelf, 
as they fay, for killing Halirrhothius, was 
obliged to appear before the Areopagus. 
Depart then, Poliarchus, and ſuffer not 


this iſland to be totally wicked.” Poli- 


archus anfwered, that he would be gone, 
fince this engrateful country repaid his 
ſervices by obliging him to leave it Pri- 
vately. | | 
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* HE Y then confulted — 5. 
| the ſafeſt method for Paliarchugs 2 
eſcape « out of Sicily. Arſidas had married Ml th 
a wife. from among the Brutians, and be vi 
propoſed to fend him from Meſſina to- hi 
father-in-law, gifs ulſed like a , 
and alſo. in ks — ſhip would 1 — 
him to Italy. Timoclea ſmiling, fig. ſhe 
would Furniſh him with A diſguiſe that 
mould baffie his Purfuers, In, the 
diſtrict.c of Panormus (fad ſhe), there . Wa 
a Thief, WhO by a ſubtle contriyance 
; eſcaped puniſhment for a biens time; for 
according to the fabulo ous. account, of 
Ger yon, he had three different faces. 
He was a middle-aged man, his hair and 


. beard brown and thin; but in his ce 
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he had two falſe heads of hair with beards | 


to them, one long and white, like an old 


man's, the other black and ſhort, like a 


youth's. | Thus, if he had robbed like 2 


young man, he would meet his purſuers 
& an old one; and again, if the grey 
beard had committed any roguery, he 


would put on the young man's, and eſcape; 
By this deluſion, he even eſcaped ſuſpicion 
s well as puniſhment, My father was 
then governor of Panormus, and by his 
vigilance this camelion was detected and 
put to death ; but, admiring the-cunning, 


of the man, he commanded: the fictitious 


hair and beards to be preſerved in his houſe. 
| will fetch them, and we will try them 


returned with theſe two artful diſguiſes 
of youth and age. They put one of them 
upon Poliarchus (who however inly grieved 
it being thus obliged to uſe the contri- 
vance of a villain for his -ſecurity) when 
be appeared ſa transformed, that even 
Argenis could not have known him. 
* I, 1 


| : R a 


upon Poliarchus.” Having thus ſaid, 
ſhe went out of the cave, and preſently 


And 
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Now, wiſhing good ſucceſs to this 


| 

deceptiorf, they earneſtly entreat him to 
continue wearing it, and Timoclea pro- 
miſed to bring him a dreſs ſuitable to it; 
for it concerned Poliarchus to be dif. Ml 
guifed, though in a cave, that if curioſity WM n 
thould bring any perſon thither, he, truſt- WM i 
ing in his dreſs, might eſcape into the 2 
fields. As they were taking leave, Poli- p 
archus called Arſidas aſide, excuſing MW h. 
himſelf to Archombrotus and the lady, n 
for ſpeaking a word in private to him. a 
Arſidas was the only friend, who knew M be 
the ſecret love between him and Argenis: MW 
he therefore entreated him not to delay Ml I 
going to that princeſs, being much more I hi. 
grieved for her ſake than for his o. n: he 20 
feared greatly the effect that - the report I th. 
of his death might have upon her, know- W yo 
ing that ſhe would not willingly” ſurvive ale 
him. He therefore enjoined Arſidas 9 Ty 


haſten to comfort her, left ſhe ſhould 
lament while he was in peace and ſafety, 
ſaying,. if the gods granted him à free 
7 N out of „ he would attend 
1 ber 
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her commands upon the coaſt of Italy, 
or if it was her pleaſure to ſee lm firit, 
he would hazard- a. viſit. Ow "T_T 
danger. 

Time would nor Glowe hün 0 fa any 
more, neither would he commit any more 
in charge to his friend, who promiſed his 
aſſiſtance to the utmoſt. And Timoclea 
perſuading, and Poliarchus not forbidding, 
he conſented to defer his journey till the 
„ next morning. They promiſed to return 
n. Ml after ſupper with the dreſs for Poliarchus: 
be in the mean time eat ſparingly of ſuch 
: chings as the lady had brought him, 
w WO while Arſidas jeſted with him to divert 
re his thoughts from his troubles. Why, 
ie WM noble fir, ſaid he, ſhould you be grieved, 
rt that a cave or a diſguiſe ſhould conceal 
vou from your enemies? Lou being - 
ve. alone fly from a multitude ; but when 
to Typheus only purſued all the gods, they 
avere not aſhamed to fly and hide them- 
y, ſelves in Egypt under the ſhapes of 
er various birds and beaſts. Your. familiar 
nd friend, Nicopompus, has made bold to 
r „ 
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repreſent them with the bills of birds and 
faces of beaſts upon their divine counte- 
nances.” With that he delivered him a 
book of poems, and deſired him to divert 
himſelf with them; and then they all left 
Poliarchus, and retired to * , 
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CHAP. XIII. 


4 converſation between Archombrotus: pr 
Arſidas, concerning the abilities of men. 
| That perſons of firſt-rate talents are 
rarely found, and of the different degrees 
of genius among men. 7 be charalter q 
Ibburanes. 


I N the mean time, Archombrotus and 


erening being pleaſant paſſed ſome time 


there converſing on various ſubjects. From 


commending Poliarchus, they took occaſion 
to ſpeak of ſuch men as excelled in genius, 
virtue and ſpirit, what rare ornaments of 
ſociety they are, and yet how frequently 
overlooked, or deſpiſed by ſuch minds as 


are made for ſubjection, and yet aſſume the 
command over people of free and generous. 


ſpirits. While they were thus diſcouxſing, 


the love of virtue, and diſlike of the preſent 


ſtate, ſo tranſported Arſidas, that he affirmed 
with ſome warmth, that ſuch excellent men 


24 could 


Arſidas walked in the garden, and the 
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could not be neglected without injuſtice, 
and even danger, and that it was the moſt 
miſchievous cruelty, to neglect that merit 


Which ought to be diſtinguiſhed and re. 


warded in the ſight of the world. For. 
tune of late, ſaid he, hath taken a moſt 
abſurd courſe; for it is almoſt taken for 
a proof of ſuperior worth to be driven 
from a court, or elſe ſlighted and neglefted 
there. The cowardly and barbarous vices 
bf the great ſeck to diſarm Virtue, as if 
they thought to raiſe | themſelves, by 
Proudly affecting Ner- ber under 
their feet. * n 
© Archombratus, | Whether defirous "0 
draw more infiruGori from Arſidas, or 


alming to take the part of kings; Teplied, 
that in Poliarchus's caſe, he des the 
injuſtice of fortune; but in general it 
was no wonder, that kings ' ſhould over- 
ook ſuperior talents or merits, being 


engaged in ſo many cares, and burthened 
with ſo many expences, that it would not 
benefit the public,” if ſuch men were to 


neee to the reſt, and the 
T0972 : beſt 
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beſt gifts of nature were to be paid for out 
of the public treaſury. Beſides (con- 
tinued he) it frequently happens - that 
thoſe accompliſhments we ſo much admire, 
are of no uſe to kings, nor any way profi- 
table in ſtate employments; as ſome 
fruits are pleaſant to the eye, and yet 
neither wholeſome nor | agreeable to the 
taſte !. „ 
Arſidas at firſt ſmiled rather diſdainfully, 
ſeeming to reject his defence of ſuch an 
unjuſt deſtination, till perceiving, by the 
modeſt countenance of Archombrotus, 
that he was not ub willing to be confated, 
and that he expected his anſwer, at 
length he ſpoke thus: „ Why do you 
object the cares of kings to my argument? 
As if it ought not to be one of their 
principal cares, to diſtinguiſh ſuch men, 
and to draw them about them. They are 


not ſo common that they need fear the 


number, inſomuch that I can hardly con- 
demn him, that ſought for one of them 
with a toreh in open daylight. But you 


fear the ſtate will be over-charged with 


F 4 them. 
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them. Oh careful and wiſe ceconomy} 
Are not princes ſolicitous to have a fine 
ſtable of horſes 7 To have fine hawks and 


more for pleaſure than uſe, they think 
it a diſgrace to princes to omit. They 


think nothing of the money that is ſquan- 


| dered this way, nor of the worthleſs men 


who are maintained out af it; but to 
provide for excellent perſons they think-a 
great burthen: bere they ſtudy parſimony; 
here the exchequer fails. No, Archombrotus, 
it is their virtue that fails on theſe ocea: 


| 3 Suppoſe the King does not delight 


in the company of ſuch men. Do W 


only lay up among our treaſures ſuch 
things as we naturally fancy? Do not 
the wiſe collect alſo ſuch things as deſerve 


to be eſteemed for their own intrinſic 
value? Neither are kings ſo reſtrained, but 
that, if they diſhke or ſtand in fear of ſuch 
men, they may lay them up as a ſtore in ſome 


other place out of their ſight 3 nor need 


you, as I ſaid, to complain of the number 
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of theſe men, ſince, chuſe never fo _ 
= will find but a few of th 
But whom then, ſaid Archorbrotins 
will you place in this rank?“ Arſidas 
replied, If we leave particulars and 
conſider this matter at large, I would 
exclude none of the nobler arts and ſciences: 
one man is famous in managing horſes, 
another for the uſe of weapons; ſome 
excel in painting, others in muſic, in 
mechanics, or in architecture, in aqueducts, 
or in other curious arts; ſuch I mean as 
ate valuable in themſelves, or in high 
brown by the faſhion of the times. Let 
ſuch men be paid according to their own, 
eſtimation, if they cannot be had at a 
cheaper rate: the bounty of their pay 
glory of their prince beſides: but obſerve, 
that I would have all theſe men moſt ex- 
cellent in their way, and ſuch as there 
are but few of to be found. As for thoſe 
of a ſtill; higher ſort, whoſe abilities re- 


ſpect the arts of war and Peace, and men 
eminent for valour or for learning, ſurely 
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we ought to ſet a ſtill higher value upon 
them; nay” we ought” not to delay the 
-acquifition of them at any rate. Tet I 
would not "thus: honour either mere ' raſh. 
nels in arms, nor the-common-place. know. 
ledge of ſcholars; but ſuch heroes 23 
have their ardour tempered by knowledge 
and conduct, and are favoured by fortune, 
eſpecially thoſe whom fame hath recorded, 
which often inſpires low minds with cau- 
rage, and gives ſueceſs in warlike under- 
takings: and among the learned, thoſe of 
capital merit, who are ſo eminent and ſo 
few, that their number at a time is often 
leſs than that of the muſes, and their luſtre 
fo great, that none are ignorant of it but 
thoſe who are wilfully blind. Some of 
theſe, whom I have enumerated, are fit 
to manage public affairs; but, becauſe 
the ſtate knows not how to make uſe of 
theſe bleſſings of the gods, they often 


inſtead of being poliſhed by uſe and em- 


ployment. For the reſt, that ſeem born 
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er plealere-they- beſtow fiine and immer- 
tality eren upon ptindes and herees. This 


be e would ſee himſelf deified while alive 
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their power with the/preſent age and with 
„ When aceording to their favour 


„he that chuſes. to be ignorant .of, 
ſerves to feel all the inconvenience by 
his on experience. We ate ſo diſpoſed 
by nature, Archombrotus, that every 
man delights in ſomething; thoſe that 
excel in that ſtudy or art we are fond of, 
we moſt admire. Suppoſe, therefore, that 
the moſt excellent men in arts and arms, 
and in all ſciences and mechanic arts, were 


prince, would not the fame of that court 


A • 
would be ignorant of it? Nay, who 
would not reſpe& the temple, wm which 
his favourite deity was placed? And, as 

to the prince himſelf, how . would 
he be repayed for his labour and expence 
in collecting them? Ile would exceed 
zappineſs of mortality; for 
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much more effectually, than by a cloud os 
perfumes, and the phantom of an eagle 
eſcaping from his funeral pile after | his 
death. He would triumph in the uni verſal 
applauſe; theſe men would be his page- 
ants, theſe his beſt ſpoils of all nations, 
from whom he had gathered fuch flowers; 
which muſt form for him a wreath of 
— r 

gut theſe things, ſai ee | 
are rather to be wiſhed than expected; 
the variety of employments and diſpo- 
ſitions in thoſe belonging to courts, for- 
bid us to expect them: beſides, ſuch 
excellent men as you deſcribe are not 
always to be purchaſed; though I believe 
there are ſome ſuch in courts, and in the 
* of kings, and thoſe who are not 

ſo happy ought rather to — ” 
forcun than of princes. 

I never believed, e * 
dance ſcheme could abſolutely be brought 
to effect; but as knowledge is profitable; 
though it be not - ſtrictly reducible 10 
practice, ſo in this caſe it would be right 
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w conſder it as practicable, ther may 
as much as fortune, and the ſtate of our 
affairs will permit, promote all opportuni- 
ties of drawing by the hope of reward, if not 
all, yet as many eminent men as we poſ⸗ 
ſibly can to the court. And whereas you 
ſay, that kings courts are not wholly. 
deſtitute of ſuch men as theſe, I do not 


vbolly contradict you here; but mark, 


Archombrotus, there is a middle rank of 
men, like that of knights among nobility, 
greatly inferior to thoſe we have been 
ſpeaking of men of moderate parts and 
abilities, yet capable of employment and 
uſeful in affairs: of theſe there are many 
in courts, and when they are promoted to 
dignities, they ſhine with the borrowed 
rays of preferment, ſo that men think 
them the moſt perfect works of nature, as 
inferior gems receive additional luſtre from 
the manner of their ſetting. To be diligent 
and prudent, to ſpeak nothing raſhly, to 
put on the appearance of wiſdom, and by, 
that means to hide their own defects: theſe 
n w be practiſed by a man of very 

| 1 moderate 
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find in many —— yet are taghly 
extolled ; but the abirnce of vict as; mill 
taken for virtue, and a ꝑrivation of folly for 
wiſdom; thus a ſmall rivulet paſſes for the 
ocean. Cuſtom and uſe make them 
able and ready in buſineſs, and this by 
the many is taken for the gift of nature 
and greatneſs of capacity. I do not grudge 
theſe men their due praiſes. It may be no 
trifle for a man to be raiſed to honour, and to 
improve by his employment; but theſe, 
Archombrotus, are not the men I am 
fpeaking of... Beſides theſe I allow there 
are ſome fem ſuperior ſpirits to be found 
in courts, and kings favour: for Poliar- 
chus once lived in a court, and was re- 
youth, I will not doubt to reckon among 
theſe ornaments of nature. Meleander 
what worthier men can be found? But 1 
do not therefore reckon the courts of 
kings juſt or happy, beeauſe out of a 
ſcanty number of excellent men they 


em ſometimes 


court; ſo merit being neglected, they 
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phmetitnes entertain a very few ; fer I cod 


exfily name many more, hO are deſpiſed, 
or what is worſe, inſulted. Sometimes the 
fault is in kings, who fear virtue and hate 


admonition 3 ſometimes in thoſe about 


them, if nature has made them ſavage, 


happineſs, indolent, or fortune, proud: 
beſides many great perſons think it their 
own loſs, if any man beſides themſelves 
and their followers are enriched by the 


diſtribute the favours of the prince (who 
perhaps is ignorant of it) among their own 
friends and followers. Far otherwiſe 
would they act, if they loved their maſter 
fincerely, or themſelves wiſely , for what 
could be ſo glorious to them as to gain at 
the ſtate's expence, men born for the 
ornaments of the age to be their followers, 
who would doubt whether they owed more 
were recommended to his notice. Above 
all, I cannot but laugh at their blindneſs, 


| who. neglect the praiſe of the learned, 


and 


- 
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and which will attend only: choſe WhO 
truly ſeek it. But if the honey of theſe. 
bees pleaſe you not, at leaſt it is wiſe to 
avoid their ſtings. How often hath ane 
his private injuries upon the whole ſtate? 


How often hath one headed à party, ont 


gained a victory? Such men are not 


provoked with impunity. The gods grant 


that Sicily feel not the revenge of Poli- 
archus. He came voluntarily into the 


king's ſervice, ſo that the offence is the 


merit, nor could entertain virtue when 


Meleander will excuſe himſelf to the beſt 
of his nobles, and eſpecially to Ibburanes, 


who they ſay comes to him this day; for he 


will boldly lay this error 10 the! king's 


charge, being a ſtranger, and privileged 


both by his high * ms ng a ee 


with the king 


Though Archombrotus could not dif 


approve of this, — yet he was ſorry 


aut A ee dwelt ſa long on this ſubject; 
for 
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heavier, in that we fought not ſuch exalted 
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for he rather deſired to hear of the _ 
and cuſtoms of the Sicilians, their manner 
of living, and the chief -exerciſes-of the 
court; with the names of ſuch as were 
moſt eminent either for merit or the con- 
trary. When therefore Arſidas named 
Ibburanes, he took occaſion to enquire 
who he was, and by er virtues jet was 


in Lydia, ſaid Waden, and " only: con- 
nected with us by a friendſhip, which the 
courteſy - of Meleander hath cemented. 
He is deſoended from the ancient nobility 
of Lydia, and being early initiated into 
ſtate affairs, he ſtored his active mind 
with uſeful knowledge; and, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fortune equal to any dignity, 
he choſe very young to perform thoſe 
offices that belong to the ſeryice of the 
gods. Yet was it later than his friends 
expected before he obtained the ſcarlet 
robe; but it was his glory to deſerve the 
dignity long before he gained it. Since 
that he has executed high offices of judi- 
2 embaſſies, and governments of 
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provinces, Purchiaſing every ""Whete mn 


honourable: name'for Juſtice and elemeney. 

He is the Favourite of the muſes; be 
Ai thetn to his counſels, and with a 
moſt delightful wit he recites their inſpi- 
rations. To him therefore, as a ſecond 
Pheebus, do ſuch refort, whom Poetry 
Hath exalted above the vulgar; and, left 
the gods Thould ſeem to deny him any 
ching, they have united his family in the 
ſtricteſt harmony and religion; ſo that, 
after his example, his Whole family re- 
ſemble am affemibly of the gods. Indeed, 
it was not without a preſage his anceſtor 
guve bees for their device, from whence, 
as the times and occaſions require, pro- 
cecd both honey and ſtings. For theſe 
three days paſt" this 1bburanes has been 
employed in negociating the peace with 
Lycogenes, which n no concluded 
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4 company of be yes into + mace 
"houſe. An account of the vccafion” of "the 
" tumult, © They EE Lab are 


* OE F Pollarcbus. of 5 5 


HE pleaſure of converſation begttled 
the time till ſupper was ready. The 


Timoclea called for her gueſts; and now: 
bert ee aſide their cares, relying 
partore, r ren e, among 
them, vrhen a company of clowns with a 


dangerous rudeneſs thundered at the gates. 
The porter intreatec theſe furious ruſhes 


to let him tell his lady who they were 
hy demanded entrance; but they with 
ſtubborn pride inſiſted on immediate ad · 
miſſion, ſaying they came with authority; 
and preſſing furiouſly upon the door, they 
broke it dun and ruſhed in; yet they 
* en weapons AS chance or their 
occupation 
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occupation afforded, and none of them 
were compleatly armed. When they en- 
tered the apartment where the gueſts were 
ſitting, Timoclea fainted away, but Ar- 
chombrotus and Arſidas leaping from 
their ſeats drew their ſwords, reſolving 
to {ell their lives at as dear a rate as 12 
ſible. 

The cauſe of this tumult was this. K 
woman of the next town having ſeen Gela. 
norus, and enquiring who he was, ſhe way 
told he was the ſervant of Poliarchus 
As it was a feſtival ſacred 40-Ceres, many 
peaſants from the neighbouring villages 
were aſſembled together in the town of 
Pthinthia. This woman falling into com- 
pany with ſome of them, had raſtily told 
them where ſhe had ſeen Poliarchus's ſer- 
vant; on which one of them ſtarted up, 
% And what, ſaid he, if Poliarchus be pri- 
vately hidden there? Another fit for ſuch 


headlong counſel, added, that ſo ſerious 


a buſineſs was not to be neglected; cat 

the whole town would be puniſhed, i 

Poliarchus were concealed within the limits 
of 
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it And now the ſame opinion. poſſeſ- 
ling many of them, and the report gain- 
ing ſtrength, they ſoon agreed, not as to 
z thing doubtful and queſtionable, but 
afirmed as a certainty, that Timoclea 
harboured Poliarchus. That they were 
all fables that had been told them of his 
death, and reſolved; that he ſhould be 
kized and brought to his trial. If the 
gods had not preſerved him, the conjec+ 
tures of theſe madmen had been verified; 
ſo often does it happen, that chance and 
raſhneſs diſcover more than doubtful and 
dligent wiſdom could do, upon the beſt 
and ſureſt grounds. | 7 5 
The multitude now filled the abi 
place with noiſe and tumult, ready to 


follow any one as their leader; and W 
one cried out they muſt not delay, they 


all ran together, and breaking open Timo-- 
cea's houſe, as we have ſeen, believed they, 


had lighted upon Poliarchus ; indeed none 


of them knew. him, but they had heard 
him deſcribed, as Aa: young man of good | 
. countenance$ which 


- 


nba their voices and bid hint make haſte. 


nor to afſe what was his faule; but only 
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| were viſible in Archombrotus ; and 


Aſſured by theſe tokens they ſhouted for 
Joy, and Oy: . nene 


pid the debt of ee as Bor be 
they perceived himite ſtand om his defenee, 
he whom the mob Rad ehoſen for their 


eaptain ſpoke thus, Now, Poliarchus 


thou art twice a traytor! Firſt, in having 


deferved the king's diſpleaſure, and ſecond- 


Is; in drawing thy ford againſt us who 
Execute his orders. Lay down thy weapon 
mſtantly; and yield thyſelf our prifoner | 
Timoclea ſhall ſuffer the awd PR 
ws concealing thee,” oo 

The firſt having eas Nek the re 


He had no tiene to expreſs” his wonder 


warmed with youthful courage, he reſolved 


a" refit” chem mll death. n e 


a * Held; hold: hy hand, Archos: 
62% brotus 


his foreign dreſs confirmed their opinions, 
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L | (ſaid he) de not ſpend. thy valour 


conquerors whey ate not worthy, vo be van- 
quihed by) thee ? Eheſe menaces are not 
intended for ther, it is Foliarchus whom 
they ſeek.” Then, turning to. him who led 
the rabble, he told him that nothing could 
be done well in a tumult; and aſked. why 
they ſhould be angry before they knew 
themſelves deſpiſed; or the king wronged. 
He then with; many fair words told. thi 
wſtick; that he did not doubt chat award 
om him would reſtrain heir fury, anch if 
be would command them to be quietʒ they 
yould; all -obey him. The. clown's, pride 
being flatteredd with, the d ho- 
nours paid; him, more like a cryer than a 
captain commanded. lenge among them. 
The noiſe being turned: to. a low. mur- 
mur, Arſidas demanded what had brought 
wgether ſo many, people in arms? The 
ing: leaden anſwered, They came thither 


tote: ſolemnly that Poharchus: was not 


- Ft» 8 88 . JE 


enjoy 


2 bc aw oak AR, dhe, thy 


to: apprehend Poliarehus.. Then Arſidas 
Wok A for; aught that. he. knew, 
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Sabie aids," which were bent to do the 


king · ſervice, bur” indeed with a raſh and 
blind devotion, He then aſked if ap 


man preſent: khew Poliarchus ?' The form 


and features of this young man, ſaid he, 
are quite different from his. Here even 
the moſt - modeſt of the 'clowns' ſet up a 
hiſs, but the reſt broke out into rage and 
fury; crying out, © Carry away the king's 
enemy.” Arſidas made ſigns that he 
begged to be heard again ; and with ſome 
difficulty they were once again huſhed. 
< Take heed, ſaid he, ſtill addreſſing him- 
the author of this'tumult ! It is not lawful 
to uſe violence to a ſtranger z- but if you 
be reſolved ro ſhew your loyalty by wrong- 
ing an innocent man, he ſhall yield himſelf 
into your cuſtody, upon condition that 
you ſhall neither bind- nor fetter him, and 
when it is day-light, . ſhall carry him to 
court. There let thoſe judge his ' cauſe 
who have proper authority; and let him 


<p ans have deſerved it; and 
, ee 


gat! That they ſhould -quier 
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1 Timoclea remain here with a guard to 

pievent her eſcaping, till it be known 
whether ſhe is guilty ot not. In the mean 
time, thou that haſt "the power keep thy 
wanſnen from doing farther violence in 
this houſe 3 and thus wilt thou ſhow at 
once thy wiſdom and loyalty.” Bet while | 
they were debating upon this matter, 
Archombrotus refuſed to yield himſelf to 
wem. What (ſaid he) ſhall I put my- 
Hf into the power of an enraged rabble# 
Who would truſt the violence of the mul 
trade, - who may inſult and injure any 
man without controul ?? But Timoclea 
filing on her knees, with her tears and 
prayers made his high ſpirit relent; hilſt 
Arſidas, with ſtrong reaſons, urged that 
there could be no other means of fafety, 
than to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to the 
king; for, why ſhould he deſire to die, 
ad what comfort could there be in his 


end if he ſhould periſh by ſo diforderly 


arabble ? Theſe things being debated on 
both ſides, the violence of the ſtorm began 
to abate. Archombrotus yielded to the 
NO b © G = perſuaſions 
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perſuaſions of Arſidas and Timoclea, and 
the — were appeaſed when they 
found themſelves conquerors. Timoclea 
promoted this agreement with effectual 
arguments, for ſhe commanded ſeyeral 
veſſels of old wine to be brought forth, 
entertaining the clowns alſo with her pro- 
viſion of olives. Afterwards they divided 
themſelves into ſeveral ſtations, ſetting a 
watch. Eight of them lay upon ſtraw in 
Archombrotus's chamber, and as many 
more at the door of Timoclea's apartment. 
The reſt were diſperſed in all the rooms 
and at the gate, except when their drunken 
heads were overcome with ſleep; at which 
time they were in the power of their pri 
ſoners, if they deſired either to eſcape, or 
to ſecure them; but if Archombrotus had 
fled, Timoclea muſt have been anſwerable; 
for all would certainly have believed it 
was Poliarchus who had ſo eſcaped, 
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Ku. 7 Poliarcbus and carries him 4 
 diſeuiſe.. Argenis receives the news of his 
* ſafety. Archombrotus is brought before 
111 king. 


' RSIDAS was not a bed by Ab 
officious friends of the ſtate, becauſe 
they knew him to be neither Poliarchus nor 
the maſter of the houſe. Therefore after 
having imparted his' deſign to Timoclea, 
he retired to reſt in that chamber, within 
which was the cloſet, where was the paſ- 
ſage into the cave; and making faſt the 
chamber door, he deſcended the ſtairs, 
carrying with him the clothes which the 
lady had provided to diſguiſe Poliarchus ; 
who, when he ſaw Arſidas alone, he began 
to enquire! (not without a preſage of ſome 
miſchief) why Archombrotus and Timo- 
ca came not with him? His friend re- 
lated the ſtory of the clowns outrages and of 


" danger of Archombrotus, at which re- 
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port he trembled till he heard that young 
man was in ſafety. Then putting on the 
clothes which Timoclea had ſent him, be 
deſired Arſidas, as ſoon as day- light ap- 
peared, to go to Argenis, and to return to 
the cave with the ſame ſpeed and Aligence 
and bring him her commands. 

When they had ſpent great part of the 
night in converſation, Arſidas returned into 
his chamber, hoping to take a little reft; 
but the ſnoring and noiſes of thoſe drunken 
peaſants fo diſturbed him, that laying alide 
all thoughts of ſleep, he curſed thoſe ridi 
culous ſoldiers, and came out of his room, 
Then calling up ſome of the principal. ones, 
he told them he was going to the cout 
whither as ſoon as they pleaſed, were 
follow with their priſoner. 

It was about twelve miles from Tide 
cleas houſe to Magella, which having rid 
den ipeedily, he entered the palace when 
ſcarce any of Argenis's attendants were {U- 
ring. That princeſs had paſſed the night 
in great agitation, and Seleniſſa in extreme 
wow eee >albon the . 
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ag da. and ſtill dreading the effects of 
15 1 She ſtarted at every motion of 
ber lady, enquiring after her health, and 


often riſing to obſerve her condition. She 


was thus employed when Arfidas called up 
the guard, and deſired to be admitted to 
Seleniſſa. Theſe told the women ſervants, 
add one of whom that was allowed to da 
it, opened Argenis's chamber door where 


deleniſſa lay, and told her that Arſidas 


was there, and deſired to ſpeak with her. 
The time of day, and the friendſhip which 
ſhe knew ſabffted between Arſidas and 


Poliarchus, eaſily perſuaded her that he 


Yought news concerning the buſineſs that 
had cauſed them fa much trouble; but it 
be brought bad tidings, ſhe thought Ar- 
genis. muſt by no means hear them. She 


i Yierefare bade the maiden to ſhew Arhdas 


to the next room, and throwing a night- 
gown over her, ſhe went thither imme- 
diately : as ſoon 28 they were alone, ſhe be- 
gan thus, I know, Arfidas, you came ta 


bring news of Poliarctius, peak they, _ 
ve er or muſt we die with hin 2. 
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ſidas would not keep her any longer in 
ſuſpence, but replied. Poliarchus lives! 
he is in health and ſafety, and I come a 
meſſenger from him to Argenis.“ Seleniſſa, 


overjoyed at theſe words, takes Arſidas by 


the hand, and leads him into the bed-cham- 
ber of Argenis; and as he kneeled doun 
by her bed. ſide, Seleniſſa's joy not ſuffer- 
ing her to uſe any ceremony or circum- 
ſtance, Madam, ſaid ſhe, Poliarchus lives! 
Arſidas aſſures us of his health and ſafety.” 
Argenis, who was drowned in tears, and 
lay almoſt in a lifeleſs condition when Se- 
leniſſa came to her; being now ſtruck with 


unexpected joy, ſhe was at firſt" more diſt 


turbed than before with her grief; but 
when ſhe recovered her breath and ſpirits, 
ſhe ſat up in her bed and deſired Arſidas 
to tell her the particulars of his friend's 
concealment and eſcape; and /ſhe was in 
ſuch a ſuſpence, that being ſtill fearful, ſhe 
obliged Arſidas to confirm with an oath 


the truth of what he had relate. 


He then, to put all beyond a doubt, af 


ei her that if ſhe 8 Poliarchus 
| _ himſelf 
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himſelf would wait upen her; adding, that 
he had diſguiſed himſelf with falſe hair and 
heard, and was dreſſed in the habit of a 
mean peaſant. He told her alſo of the tu- 
mult of che clowns Who interrupted their 
repaſt the evening before, how they were 
enraged, and how pacified. And that they 
were bringing a priſoner to court, a noble 
youth, who entirely loved and was beloved 
by Poliarchus, inſtead of Poliarchus him-- 
ſelf, whom yet they thought they had ap- 
prehended : afterwards ſhe deſired Arſidas 
to go to the king, and inform him of the 
intention and coming of theſe men, leſt they 
ſhould offer any injury or indignity to 
Archornbrotus, and then to return to her 
again; while in the mean time ſhe conſi- 
dered where Poliarchus ſhould 80, a m wow 
was beſt for him to do. 

Scarcely was Arſidas diſmiſſed from 1 
genis's apartment, when thoſe rude offi- 
cious ruſtics entered the city with Archom- 7 
brotus priſoner; and when the guard de- 
manded what they would have, they 
en they had apprehended Poliarchus, 
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and were bringing him TY the king. Being 
received into the city, they came to the 
caſtle z where the gates being ſhut, Eur 
midles enquired what they were, and whom 
they brought? They anſwered in the ſame 
manner, that they came to deliver vp Po 
Harchus to the king. Eurimides was glad 
to hear that Poliarchus was alive, and 
grieved co think of his danger; he, how- 
ever, deſired them to ſhew him the priſoner, 
at which they all pointed to Archombrotus. 
The gavernar viewing the ftranger, told 
them that was not the man they ſpoke of, 
and ſuſpecting ſome ill deſign, commanded 
them inſtantiy to ſurrender their arms; for 
be fearce this might be fome miſchief of 
Lycogenes's. cantrivance. Then looking 
carneftlyupon Archombrotus, What fable, 
ſaid he, is this? and why doſt thou, young 
man, feign thyſelf to be Poliarchus?“ To 


Which he replied, that he never took that 


name vpen him, nor came thither of his 
own accord, therefore the error of thoſe 
clowns was not 10 be . to 255 as 


_— 
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While they were ſpeaking, Arſidas came, 
and by command from Meleander brought 
them all into the court of the palace. There 
Cleobulus, preſident of the couneil, told 


them in the king's name, (who now under - 


flood their miſtake) that the king would 
always remember their faith and loyalty 


to him at this time; exhorting them at all 


times to keep hearts and hands ready for 
his ſexvice, Which owed no ſuperior duties 


but to the gods and to the king. Then, 


2 he was commanded, he brought Ar- 
chombrotus into che king's preſence, wha 


ter he had made due obeyſance ds : 


ſpake, „Let it not ſeem an ill omen, oh 
ling! that as a guilty man I am firſt pre- 
ente to you, The very height of my 


wiſhes was ta came ta your caurt, and ta 
offer my ſervices to you. For this purpoſe | 


left my native country to ſeek Sicily, as 


the happieſt of all lands in having you 7 


is monarch : and though I did not with 


to be brought to you by ſuch. canduCtars, . 
| cannar believe theſe things have happened 


vichout the appointment of Hs 
| "'M 5 7 fat 
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far as 1 can underſtand, oh king! no man 
Was a truer ſervant than Poliarchus, none 
more faithful in counſel, none more valiant 


in the field; why then ſhould I not glory 
in being thought worthy: to be brought in 


his place But though I may fall mort of 
him in worth, I will oa with him in 
zeal for your ſervice. Let me not be 
thought preſumptuous' in defending Poli- 
archus'? I know that he is accuſed, but 
not yet condemned, therefore it is lawful 
for me to commend him and protect his 
fame. In the mean time, if it ſhall pleaſe 
you to make uſe) of this hand, you ſhall 
find that'my life is not dearer to me 1 
your commands.“ 

While Ardhambrotis was thus | ak 
ing, Meleander fixed his eyes upon him 
ſtedfaſtly. His youth and beauty, the fire 
of his eyes, his behaviour neither baſhful 
nor preſuming, all recommended him 
ſtrongly. When he had ended his ſpeech, 
the king courteoufly thanked him for 
chooſing his court to reſide 5 in, aſſuring 
him that he had found 'by experience that 


* 
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none were more faithful, than thoſe who 
brought to Sicily that virtue which was 
not born there, and therefore owed nothing 
to the foil or ſtate: and ſo ſaying, the 
king gave his right hand to the young man, 4 
who reſpectfully kiſſed it. Meleander then 
raiſed and embraced him, and already ſeem- 
ed to promiſe himſelf great things from 
him. 
When he was queſtioned of his country 
and parentage, . he only anſwered briefly 
that he was. born in Africa ; and though. 
Meleander's deſire to be informed of far- 
ther particulars: grew ſtronger, yet could 
they get nothing more from him; but 
being aſked more peremptorily how he 
came ſo well acquainted with Poliarchus, 
and whether he were his kinſman, country-' 
e man, or friend, he frankly told them the 
hole ſtory, excepting what related to his 
concealment by Timoclea. 
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01 — on the faſhions of Aber 145 
- tions. Court rumaurs of the apprebenſſon 
F Paliarchus. The ffrong reſolution of 
3 Heraleon i 7s taken for Poli archi. 


RCHOMBROTUS however freely 
related to them the ſtory of theclowns 
impertinence; and while they were ſmiling: 
ar the miftake, Meleander faid that beſides 
the age and countenance of Archombrotus, 
tis foreign dreſs had contributed to 
ſtrengthen their error; thoſe ignorant 
people fuppoling, that becauſe Poharchus 
was a ſtranger, he muſt needs wear a foreign 
_ habir. © « But, faid Archombrotus, I wilt 
no more be puniſhed for the faults of my 
country faſhions, for I will wear a cloak, 
and accuſtom myſelf to the faſhion of that 
country, to whoſe ſervice I have given 
myſelf up to be inſtructed and improved.” 
« Nay (aud the king) ſtay till you are bet-- 
ter apy m our eee and till 


vour 
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your eye is familiarifed to our dreſs: at 
preſent theſe muſt ſeem ſtrange to you, 
and you prefer your own habit, the remem- 
brance of your country being trangly in- 
preſſed upon your mind; but after you | 
have worn our habit for a time, vom will 
perhaps much diſlike your own. I remem- 
ber, when a young man, I went into Africa, 
laughed at their dreſs. ſo different fram 
ours, but when cuſtom had reconciled them 
to me, and I returned. again ta Sicily, I 
diſdained my own. country faſhions far 
ſome time afterwards. So that nothing is 
more unjuſſ than to condemn. thoſe things 
that we do not ourſelves practiſe, or have 
not ſeen; eſpecially when whole nations 
agree in them; for when by time we are 
brought to approve them, it appears that 
our ignarance only made us. diſlike them. 
Belides, it is agreeable to reaſon, to believe 
that every people under heaven ſhould have 
their habits and their manners ſuited to 
their country: which the genius of the 
country will infuſe into thee, if thou ſtay 
long enough to underſtand it. Let no- 
thin 8 therefore, but virtue and vice ſtrongly 
move 
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move thee, either at home or in a foreign Il | 
land; but I would haye every thing here, 
my gentle gueſt, regulated according to 
thy own: n gag the. cubes of 8 | 
gas | 

While Meleander, with an * man's 
ambition, thus played the philoſopher, 
Arſidas flipped away to Argenis, and 
commended Archombrotus ; | becauſe; at 
his firft appearance before the king, he 
made honourable mention of Poliarchus; 
But while the princeſs © and» Seleniſk 
greedily liſtened to this account of the 
ſtranger's fortitude | and generoſity, a 
ſudden report was ſpread in the palace, 
that Poliarchus was now really taken, 
and that they were conducting him to the 
king. F. Argenis was not alarmed; believ- 
ing they ſpoke ignorantly of Archom- 
brotus; but one of the maidens affured 
her, every body knew that that young 
ſtranger, brought by . the peaſants, was 
not Poliarchus; but that it was reported 
for certain, that Poliarchus himſelf was 


fince apprehended. by other peaſants, 
being 
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being taken in a ſtrange diſeuiſe out of a 
cave, where he had hid himſelf, and that 
pme were ſent before to certify the truth 
of their approach. Argenis ſtood aſtoniſned 
at this as at a thunder-clap, yet ſcarcely 
more than Seleniſſa and Arſidas. But the 
latter whiſpered in the ear of the princeſs, 
The malice of Fortune is beyond all our 
contrivances : we are undone, lady, unleſs 
you have the courage openly to defend 
Poliarchus from his enemies. Since I hear 


of the cave, and the diſguiſe mentioned, 


have no We but the ene is too 
true.“ - Hin 


Then ae; aſſuming, outage in this 


new emergency, replied, © Arſidas, when 


I firſt heard of Poliarchus's death, I 
ſeemed paſt all hope and comfort: now; 
when he lives, and is only in danger, may 
the worſt of griefs befal me, if Hby my dili- 
gence preſerve not his life, or elſe periſh: 
together with him! I will go the king: 
my ſilence would. now be criminal. He 
ſhall” know »from- me how. much he is 
indebted: to Poliarchuis ;- andceven, if the 
60 gods 
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gods unhappily declare againſt us, it ſhall 
be ny comfort to know, that I have 
N 
t was amazed at the bolduah of 


— 


* freſs's. reſolution, fearing the king's 

| — thoſe things the: had ſo long 
concealed from him ſhould come to bh 
knowledge by the confeſſion of Argenis, W 
But there was neither time, nor place, nor Ml © 
reaſon to diſſuade her: all muſt be truſted Il " 
to fortune; for Argenis was already Il bt 
haſtening to Meleander. A few of her fl 
train went after her, as on a ſudden Ml © 
buſineſs, and n, * e fol- th 
lowed them ar 
The king was then in "ther gif Fil Jul 
of cares for Poliarchus, who was cer P“ 
tainly reported to be in cuſtody. Unhappy a0 
old man, never fuffered by Fortune to bu 
rake any repoſe? What ſhould he ſay ? iN © 
What do? Every thing was againſt him, 
all things conſpired to bring him ſotrow! the 
Fr was But two days ſince he had wept Y 


in private for his death, till he foamed 


to 


— 
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the young, man by a, cruel ſentence, or by 


dangerous act of juſtice cut off the new. 


pringing peace of Sicily 2 
And now thoſe who hated Poliarchus 


were got together, who loudly affirmed, 
that while that young man lived there 
would be no quiet in Sicily. Archom- 


brotus was by, who pitied the king little 


ks than Poliarchus. He watched for 


the breaking out of the wiſhes of men, 
that he might know the friends of Poli- 
archus from his enemies. Ibburanes was 


juſt. arrived, who with Dimalbius, a 


prieſt of his own rank, was conſulting. 
how they might defend Poliarchus, when : 
ſuddenly Argenis came to the king; but 
her wiſdom ſo governed her grief, that 
ſhe would not plead her cauſe before 
the buſineſs. required it. The death 
which ſhe, reſolved on, in caſe of failure 


of ſucceſs, gave her courage and ſecurity; 


yet 


en Gn his uk in bis tears 
but naw the cruel fates had. brought his 
lfe again in queſtion. Shauld be ure : 
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yet caſting her eyes upon the enemies 
of Poliarchus, ſhe could hardly ſuppreſs 
her indignation: for there were none 
preſent but ſuch as loved or hated Poli- 
archus to the laſt degree of extremity. | 


0 
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CHAP. XVII. +4 ls 


0I/ervations on 2 5 Who Heraloon 
was. The coming of Lycogenes. 


ND now whilſt all ſtood in awful 
ſilence, as if the fate of Sicily were 
depending! attentive to the doubtful event, 
Eurimedes entered, leading by the hand 
one Heraleon, a man, whoſe madneſs only 
had made him known at court. And 
this, ſaid he, is our Poliarchus ! this is 
he, who by the country people is brought 
back from flight.“ Then Heraleon falling 
on his knees, and holding up his hands, 
aked pardon. The king, now ſomewhat 
relieved; demanded; ſmiling, what was his 
offence ? ©, Nothing, Goren he, but that 8 
am Poliarchus.” FI 

All preſent burſt into Os at this 


declaration, and the king aſked Eurimides 


if this were done in jeſt or in earneſt ? 
] ſtood at the caſtle gate (replied he) 
as your majeſty commanded, to receive 

Poliarchus; 
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Poliarchus; I faw a company of peaſants. 


ſurrounding this man; he that ſeemed their 
chief, bragged much of their loyalty, and 
of their diligence in taking Poliarchus; 
but ] ſoon ſaw their Poliarchus Was Herz- 
leon. I reftrained my laughter, and aſked 


by what good fortune they had fallen upon 


this prey? The peaſant replied, © Such 
of us as were early at work this morning, 
faw this man fpurring his horſe along the 
fields, and wondered to fee him ride where 
there was no path, making his way towards 
2 hill that was difficult to climb. We 
firft thought he had loft his way, but after. 


_ wards fuſpecting, we reſolved to purſe 


him. But he fnunning all men, ſtill turned 
his horſe afide, till being out of wind he 
could go no farther; then eſpying a cave, 
he ran away on foot, and there hid him- 
ſelf. A good many of us being by this 
time got. together, entered the cave and 
drew him forth, trembling and crying. 
Being afked wha be was, and why he hid 
bimfelf, he freely confeſſed that he was 
ee His cloaths were indeed too 


mean 
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. Polinvchas, avs a : 


that he had changed: them in order v 
cape 5. we bound him without delay; 


orig hgh ſee W r 
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I praiſed the Kidetiry ef de en 


ind difmiſfed them to their work ; and this 
nan. I have brought before my lord the 
ung, chat he may pronounce his doom. 
While Eurimides was ſpeaking, che molt 
{rious in company could not refrain from 
kwohter, for they Kknew-that Heraleon's 
weak brain Had long ſince taken that turn, 
tet he Ommonly called himſelf Poliars 
thus. Only Archombrotus was ignorant 
of it 1 ; whom Meleander beckoned w him, 
md informed him concerfing Heraleon. 
4 This man, Archombrotus, (faid he) 
vhom you may wonder at, is not mad 
1 all reſpects ; he governs bis Family, the 
remembers luis bufinefs, ner does he feem 
fooliſh in converſation except you mention, 
Poliarchas 4 then He tages, and cxclaims 
that le 8 Polizrchus, and that the praiſes 


I has name are wnultly transferred | 


to 
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to: another. It is above ſix months ſince 


this. conceit took poſſeſſion of his weak 


mind. It is likely that when the beacons 
were fired he ſuppoſed himſelf ſought 


after, and fled away for fear, and theſe 
ignorant men, taking no notice of his 
looks or his madneſs, have uſed him like 
the man he named himſelf. But we will 
hear him ſpeak for himſelf. Tell me, 


Poliarchus, what made. thee fly ?? „ Nay, 


anſwered Heraleon, what made chee, 0 
king, force me to fly? Among my friends 
and, acquaintances, there was none but 
adviſed me to fly, and under this mean 
habit I thought to eſcape. Oh! that I had 
never been Poliarchus !”; The king turned 
about, being ready to laugh, but was ſud- 
denly moved with a ſenſe of the miſeries 
of human nature, which is ſubject to this 
additional evil, in the beſt part of it, be- 
ſides bodily ſickneſs, and the injuries of 
fortune. The king's phyſician, called 
Philip, was by, who, unrequeſted, in 
order to diſplay his learning, gave a tedl- 


ous and affected definition of 1 madneſs in 
i 1 


1 
8 
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general, and that of Heraleon in parti- 
cular. But Meleander interrupted him, 
ſaying, Tou ſhould add, that this kind 


imagine within themſelves ſomething more 


fooliſh, or more dangerous than this man's 
believing himſelf Poliarchus. One man 
thinks there is no God; another, that all 
things are gods. One thinks pleaſure is 
the chef good; another, that the gods 


cannot, or will not, puniſh. wickedneſs. 


Finally, moſt men, in ſome ſenſe, are 
more mad than Heraleon, only their frenzy 
is more concealed, or more agreeable to 
the faſhions of the world. And it is ſo 
much the more to be lamented, becauſe 
they will not be ee to their "ai 
minds, but he cannot. © © | 
All this time Heraleon remained upon 
his knees, thinking the king turned aſide 
to determine his puniſhment. There were 


many Who Per ſuaded the king to ſee the 
ſcene go forward, and of theſe, ſome pre- 


tended to ntercede for his pardon ; others 
5 _— 
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<alling out for juſtice, making a ſport of Ml ? 
is hapes and fears. But Meleander, who Ml 1 
muddered ar the remembrance of Poli. 


archus, thinking it a cruelty to ſport wih f 
that herot's name, whole ſuppoſed death Ml * 
he lamented, and accuſed humſelf as guilty 1 
of, he delivered Herateon from kis fears, Ml © 
welling kim he was pardoned, and bidding n 
Him go about his buſineſs. el 

rund now they were informed that Lyco- Wl * 

11 the King conſidering & 
with what countenance he ſhould be re. 
ceived, and in what words he ſhould fpeak I * 
Tt him, withdrew into another room, and k 
zeclining on his arm, began purpoſely to K 
talk to Argenis. Lycogenes entered Ma- th 


pella with a fmall retinue, and thoſe un- 
armed, to ſhow his confidence, being | 
proudly ſecure, not in the integrity of hi 
dart, but preſumiug on the king's diſpo- 
ren among thoſe about him. Some of 
the kings friends, among whom was 
Timemides, went do meet him as of thei 


3 by nder of tat 
king 
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He came in with a confident air, and 
ſoeing the king with Argenis, bowed down 
to the ground; then coming forward a 
little, he ſaluted them a ſecond time in 
the ſame manner. Meleander à8 yet did 
not vouchſafe him a look, ſeeming to be 
engaged in converſation with Argenis; but 
when Lycogenes approached within a 
few paces of the king, he ſuddenly turned, 
and with a chearful countenance looked 
upon him. He then kneeled, and the 
king gave him his right hand, which he 
kiſſed; after this he was welcomed by 
the king, and many courteſies paſſed he- 
tween them. Lycogenes then briefiy 
excuſed the neceſſity he was under in 
taking arms, as being driven to it by 
thoſe Who laid ſnares for his life; and ſaid, 
he would not have waited for public 
aſſurances, or treaties of peace, but to be 
ſecured from his enemies that were about 
the king. Meleander only replied, that 


all hatred muſt now be forgot, and like - 
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<alling out for juſtice, making a ſport of 
Alis hopes and fears. But Meleander, who 
Muddered at the remembrance of Pali. 
archus, thinking it a creelty to ſport with 
that herot's name, whoſe ſuppoſed death 
f, he delivered Heraleon from his fears, 
telling kim he was pardoned, and bidding 
him go about his buſineſs. 
nd now they were informed that Lyco. 
 penes was coming; the King conſidering 
with what countenance he ſhould be fe. 
ceived, and in what words he ſhould fpeak 
to him, withdrew — room, and 
reclinimg on has arm, began purpoſely to 
walk to Argenis. Lycogenes entered Ma- th 
pelia with a fmall retinue, and thoſe un- 
armed, to ſhow his confidence, being 
proudly ſecure, not in the integrity of tus 
heart, but preſumiug on the king's diſpo- 
tion, and the firength of his faction, 
even among thoſe about him. Sore of 
the king's friends, among whom was 
Tinmonides, went o meet him as of thei 


2 ET but indeed by enter of the 
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king, and brought him, ſwelling with 
He came in with a confident air, and 
keing the king with Argenis, bowed down 
to the ground; then coming forward a 
latle, he ſaluted them a ſecond time in 
the ſame manner. | Meleander as yet did 
not vouchſafe him a look, ſeeming to be 
engaged in converſation with Argenis; but 
when Lycogenes approached within a 
few paces. of the king, he ſuddenly turned, 
and with a chearful countenance looked 
upon him. He then kneeled, and the 
king gave him his right hand, which he 
kiſſed; after this he was welcomed by 
the king, and many courteſies paſſed he- 
tween them. Lycogenes then briefly 
excuſed the neceſſity he was under in 
taking arms, as being driven to it by 


thoſe who laid ſnares for his life; and ſaid, 


he, would not have waited for public 
aſſurances, or treaties of peace, but to be 
ſecured from his enemies that were about 


the king. Meleander only replied, that 


all hatred muſt now be forgot, and like- 
er. I, H wiſe 
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wiſe all mention of it forborne ; that the 
next day, in the temple of Pallas, the 
gods ſhould be witneſſes of their recon- 
ciliation. Afterwards they fell into other | 
diſcourſes, both feigning a perfect fatis- 
faction to each other, which is one of the 
common arts of courts. Eurimedes, by 
the king's command, that day invited 
'Lycogenes and his chief friends to dinner; 
with ſome of the nobility of the other ſide 
to meet them; among whom was Dunal. 
bius, who, though he were a foreigner, 
yielded to no Sicilian in affection to the 
king. He was in the rank of noble prieſts 
of the ſcarlet robe, and had adorned this 
dignity with the moſt excellent endow- 
ments of the mind; active, and fit for 
buſineſs; happy, both in making friends 
and keeping them; being moſt ſincerely 
free among the virtuous, and of a moſt 
happy diſpoſition, in which the excellence 
of his learning, and the protection of the 
muſes and ſciences ſhone conſpicuouſly; 
none of which were excluded by his more 
active talents for buſineſs and employ- 
I* ments. 
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ments. He came to Sicily when the trou- 
bles began, and was moſt uſeful to the 
king, both by his affection and abilities. 

Among his principal friends "allo, was 
Nicopompus, whom alſo Eurimedes in- 
vited to his feaſt, 
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A iſcortffe on ———— in regard of 
tommomobalub, and of #leive 9 7 


AI the feaſt of Eurimedes there were 
A many free diſcourſes ; and taking 
occaſion from the mead they drank, they 
talked of the nature and government of 
bees. A young man, called Anaximander, 
nephew to Lycogenes, either thinking to 
pleaſe his uncle, whom he knew to be an 
enemy to the regal power, or to make a 
ſhew of his own philoſophy, denied that 
to be true which 1s reported of bees, that 
they are governed by a king. He ſaid it 
was a fiction of vain and credulous anti- 
quity, to be compared with the fable of 
ſinging ſwans, or of a lion trembling at 
the crowing of a cock, with many other 
abſurdities which the tradition of our an- 
ceſtors had given to fame for truths; but 
that all creatures naturally deſire liberty, 
and not to be under the command of 

3 another, 
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other. When he had thus fpoken, the 
reft fell into a common argument, con- 
cerning what kind of government was 
pot beſt and moſt juſt. Here Ana- 
mander did not hefitate 10 prefer that, 
where either the people or the nobility 
governed, to monarchy. Why ſhould: all 
things depend upon one man's will and 
pleaſure, whom, if he grow wicked, net- 
ther fear nor modeſty can reſtrain, and 
who by his example or cruelty may deeply 


wound the commonwealth ? + How much 


more chearfully would the people (ſaid he) 
bring their money into the public treaſury, 
when it ſhall be fo employed by the wile 
dom and fidelity of many, as that every 
man may reckon himſelf ſtill to have a 
right anct intereſt in it; than when at the 
pleaſure of the prince, it is laviſhed upon 
favorites and worthleſs men, with a libe- 
tality as improvident for himſelf as unjuſt 
and 3 to the people? How many 
more men would qualify themſelves tor 
the fervice of the ſtate, would inrich 
vnn wirh uſeful knowledge in the 

= - arts. 
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arts of war and peace, and labour to be 
eſteemed by their fellow - citizens, when 
they knew the rewards of virtue and the 
dignities of the ſtate were to be obtained 
by their ſuffrages! The principal honours 
-of a republic lie open to merit; but when 
their diſpoſal is confined to one houſe, 
they are ſcarcely ever beſtowed; upon de- 
ſert, or upon honeſt and able men. 
Again, is it poſſible there ſhould be as 
much wiſdom in one king, as in a ſenate 
choſen out of the nobility and gentry? 
for they being of ripe years and eminent 
virtues, both from emulation of virtue, 
ad and fear of ſhame, will adviſe and do ſuch 
things” as are beſt for the commonwealth, 
But kings are generally ſpoiled: by flattery, 
and often their diſpoſitions are ſuch as will 
not bear admonition ; their minds, even 
| though naturally excellent and noble, be- 


in perverted by their vain conceit, that 

| how worthily-ſoever they behave, they * 
have no higher reward to obtain; and 1 
however they offend, there is no tribunal 1 


to render an account to. We muſt con- 
e oy 
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dude therefore that nothing is ſo deſire- 


able, nothing ſo agreeable to nature as 
liberty, which they only could be ſaid to 
enjoy who lived according to their own 


laws, and that had power to chooſe and 


to puniſh their own magiſtrates. Nor do 


I forget, added he, who or where I am: 
I know that I am ſubject to the king of 


Sicily, and that kind of government under 


which a man is born ought beſt to pleaſe 
him: but as men born of ſickly conſti- 


tutions muſt of neceſſity love and cheriſh 
their own weak bodies, yet may -admire 


and praiſe their happineſs whom a more 


ſound and healthy conſtitution preſerves 
from maladies to which they are ſubject; 


ſo do I honour and obey the royal dignity 


to which Iam born a. ſubject ; yet I never- 
theleſs admire, the liberty of free ſtates, 
which depend only upon themſelves. Nor 


in this do I wrong my ſovereign Meleander, 


whoſe virtues if all men could equal, 
nothing were more divine than kings, nor 


any government among. men more bene- 


ficial than monarchy.” 
B44 Anaximander 
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- Anaximander thus boldly peaking, 
Nicopompus could no longer endure; he 


was bred to learning from his childhood, 


and diſdaining to be confined altogether 
to book-knowledge, left ſohool very young, 
and came to the courts of kings to finiſh 


dis education, and lay the foundation of 


2 public life. He there improved his 
talents both by ſtudy and employment, 
being by birth and difpoſition ſuited to 


that kind of life; well eſteemed by the 
great ones, and efpecially by the 1 
| whoſe cauſe, with the reſt of princes, he 

„ What 


now undertook to defend. 
wouldſt thou do, Anaximander, (he ex- 
claimed) under a popular government, 
who takeſt ſo great a Hberty both of 
thinking and ſpeaking here'?—Beheve me, 
in a poptilar ſtate you durft nor ſo freely 
pratſe monarchies, as you have here ex- 
rolled democracies and ariſtocracies; from 
whence you may underſtand this to be the 
true, and the other only a fancied liberty. 
And fince you appeal to nature for the 


— 


love of N 18 you * as well from that 
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argument cry down all kinds of govern- 
ment, for there are laws and magiſtrates. 
to be obeyed as well in republics as in 
monarchies, which differ but in the ſame 
degrees from liberty of nature. If man- 
kind of their own accord would be reſtrain- 
ed within the bounds of juſtice, all kind 
of government would be ſuperfluous and 
unjuſt, in compelling men, naturally juſt, 

to an unprofitable ſervitude z but fince: 
from the wickedneſs and depravity of men 
ſo great a happineſs cannot be hoped for, 
that form of government mult be moſt 
agreeable to nature that beſt reſtrains peo- 
pe from wandering beyond. the bounds of 
virtue, and even of nature itſelf. The 
queſtion is not, whether the command 
ſhould, be in the hands of many or of few, 
but under which the ſubject lives moſt 
vprightly and ſecurely. You have played 
fat and. looſe in confounding democracy . 
and ariſtocracy, which in themſelves. are 
lar different, To make an oſtentation 'of q 
verry, you mention the peoples power; 


ind to Naw us the CONVENIENCE, you ſpeak. , 
H 5 of 
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of the wiſdom of the ſenate. If you ſpeak of 
a a democracy, what can the wiſdom of ſenz- 
tors do there, where the people's liberty 
beſtows offices upon the ignorant and un- 
worthy, and where their giddy heads are 
carried away by any violence and faction, 
inſomuch that it is become the ſign of 2 
virtuous man, to be perſecuted by the ill 
judging multitude. But if you prefer an 
ariſtocracy, you ought to bluſh, Anaximan- 
der, to give the preference to ſuch a ſenate 
before a monarchy, where by multiplying 
the number of maſters, they do but add to 
the baſeneſs of ſervitude, for inſtead of one 
ſovereign you have as many as there are ſe- 
nators. But you ſay the induſtry of youth 
hath more encouragement to labour and 
ſtudy, and commonwealths abound in fa- 
dus men, while kingdoms averſe to vir- 
tue and ingenious ſtudies, will wither and 
fall to ruin. In which ſtate is this, I pray! 
But in either, what hope of this kind is 
there that is not greater in a monarchy * 
But let us for a moment ſuppoſe that a re- 


publick * a monarchy are ſick with the 


: | vices 


re an wo 


hd © K 
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vices of their governors, in which will you 
find an eaſter cure? The faults of a king, 


are at leaſt cured by death, and better things 


may be hoped for from his ſucceſſor ; but a 
corrupted ſenate cannot be purged by 
many deaths, for their depraved manners 
grow worſe and worſe; till at length by 
their fas: they cruſh the commonwealth 
in pier 

While Nicopompus N thus, Lyco- 
genes began to fear that ill-will would fall 
upon him, becauſe his nephew had ſpoke 
too freely againſt the royal dignity; beſide 
it made againſt his own deſign, which was 
not to aboliſh royalty, but to enjoy it him- 
ſelf. Another argument ſeemed more to 
favour his purpoſe, which was to accuſe 
the cuſtoms of thoſe nations, who devoted 
themſelves to one family, and to extoll 
ſuch, as after the king's death elected a 
ſucceſſor. And this beſt ſuited Lycogenes, 
who aiming at the crown of Sicily, thought 
a tumultuous election of the people, his 


| beſt chance of obtaining it; and alſo, be- 


cauſe Dimalbius was there, who he pro- 


H 6 miſed 
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of the wiſdom of the ſenate. If you ſpeak of 
a a democracy, what can the wiſdom of ſena. 
tors do there, where the people's liberty 
beſtows offices upon the ignorant and un- 
worthy, and where their giddy heads are 
carried away by any violence and faction, 
inſomuch that it is become the ſign of 2 
virtuous man, to be perſecuted by the ill 
judging multitude. But if you prefer an 
ariſtocracy, you ought to bluſh, Anaximan. 
der, to give the preference to ſuch a ſenat 
before a monarchy, where by multiplying 
the number of maſters, they do but add to 
the baſeneſs of ſervitude, for inſtead of one 
ſovereign you have as many as there are ſe. 
nators. But you ſay the induſtry of youth 
hath more encouragement to labour and 
ſtudy, and commonwealths abound in fi- 
maus men, while kingdoms averſe to vii 
tue and ingenious ſtudies, will wither and 
fall to ruin. In which ſtate is this, I pray! 
But in either, what hope of this kind 
there that is not greater in a monarchy 
But let us for a moment ſuppoſe that a fe 


publick and a monarchy are ſick with tht 
| vice 
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vices of their governors, in which will you 


find an eaſier cure? The faults of a king 


are at leaſt cured by death, and better things 
may be hoped for from his ſucceſſor; but a 


corrupted ſenate cannot be purged by 
many deaths, for their depraved manners 
grow worſe and worſe; till at length by 
their falls: they cruſh the commonwealth 
in pieces.“ : 

While hens e thus, Lak 
genes began to fear that ill- will would fall 
upon him, becauſe his nephew had ſpoke 
too freely againſt the royal dignity z beſide 
it made againſt his own deſign, which was 
not to aboliſh royalty, but to enjoy it him- 
ſelf. Another argument ſeemed more to 
favour his purpoſe, which was to accule 
the cuſtoms of thoſe nations, who devoted 
themſelves, to one family, and to extoll 
ſuch, as after the king's death elected a 
ſucceſſor. And this beſt ſuited Lycogenes, 
who aiming at the crown of Sicily, thought 
a tumultuous election of the people, his 
beſt chance of obtaining it; and alſo, be- 
cauſe Dimalbius was there, who he pro- 

- 2 miſed 
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miſed himſelf, would be ow his fide, be- 
cauſe in the college of priefts the higheſt Ill 
Honour is nor obtained on breehy, but by q 
election. 1 
« The day would be ſpent; Nicopompus, 0 
(faid he) before you would be able to a 
ſpeak all, that may be ſaid on either ſide I & 
of the queſtion ; for which of the philo- Il al 
ſophers have not found ſomething to ſay in Nu 
favour of kings, or of cammonwealths.. iſ j; 
F myſelf am of your opinion, that a ſtate I th 
is beſt governed by one head; but here 2 nc 
doubt ariſes, whether the people would do fat 
better, to bind their allegiance to one fa- NI 
mily, or keep in their oπ] n hands, a power g 
to elect the perſon whom they eſteem the I the 
moſt worthy of all others. For why ſhould hin 
men ſucceed their anceſtors in the throne, 
unleſs they alſo ſucceed them in thoſe vir- 

tues, for which they were choſen kings? 
Beſides, if monarchies were all elective; 
kings would be more grateful to their 
people, from whom they receive their 
erowns, and uſe their authority with mo- 
deration. Whereas now, as if men were 
born 
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de- born their ſlaves, her the fi 1bjefts obey 


eſt N them, they are not thanked or reſpected ; > 
by ind if they do not, it is a eapirat crime. 
. And when fortune, as if to make a jeſt 


of us, places in the throne an infant, or 


ſtate? Then all that are in office reign, 
all opprefs the people, who bemg trodden 
upon, not only by the King, but by others, 
have not even this poor comfort left, that 
they are ill uſed only by princes. If we do 
not ſet the ignorant ſon of a pilot in kis 
father's place, leſt he caſt away thoſe, 
whom his parent's ſkill hath ſaved, nor 
give the chair in a ſchool of philoſophy to 


him in wiſdom; why ſhould we commit 
the great charge of governing to thoſe, 
ir- who, if they reign by law, by the ſame law 
ve are ruined. I would allow of this con- 
ve; ſtitution, if J could believe that cities were 
elf built, and people created, only for the ſake 
zei of kings; for then let them overturn and 
no. deſtroy, that which is their own, and let 


ere the "POOR patiently endure that fate, which 
the 


a fool, what can be more miſerable to the 


the maſter's next of kin, but the neareſt to 
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the gods have ordained them; but if this 
dignity was appointed for the good- and the 
preſervation of the people, 1 wonder our 
anceſtors did not take care to guard againſt 
a worſe evil, than this power was thought 
neceſſary to prevent: but theſe things 
refer to thee, Dimalbius, for a fuller di 
cuſſion, thou as thy religion reaches, mayeſ 
well approve, and juſtify to us this cuſtom 
of electing princes, for as much as you 
obſerve the ſame method of electing your 
high prieſt, in your holy conſiſtories. 


this 
the 
our 
Inſt 
ght 
81 
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eſt 
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CHAP. XIX. 


An argument concerning the inconveniences 
of elective kingdoms, and the advantages 
of making the crown hereditary. 


UNALÞBIUS, who was ever unwilling 

to ſpeak in public, was now brought 
into a dilemma ; for he muſt either aſſent 
to Lycogenes's opinion, or diſpute the 


point with him : beſides, he ſaw the eyes 
of all the company, and particularly of 


| Nicopompus, bent upon him. He 


ſhewed by his countenance, his diſappro- 
bation of Lycogenes's reaſoning ; but obs 
ſerving the obſtinate ſilence of all, and 
their looks inviting him to ſpeak, he 
thus began. 

«* 0 "muſt believe, Lycogenes, that 
you have ſpoken thus for argument's ſake, 
rather than to expreſs your real opinion; 
unleſs reverence to our- profeſſion has ſo 
influenced you, that becauſe we chule our 
high prieſts by doi, you would have 

the 
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the ſame method obſerved in every order 
of men. But you muſt not confound the 
rites of the ſcepter with thoſe of the prieſt- 
booed ; for obſerve the difference of theſe 
conditions, A law of facred antiquity 
forbids us to marry; how then can we 
leave our prieſthood to our children? 
Beſides, there are many rites in our hoh 
offices, which the prieſts muſt themſelves 
erform, and cannot commit to others. 
If the inheritance of this office were 
to deſcend to children, what then would 
become of the altars, the temples, and 
the ſervice of the gods, which cannot be 
committed to profane perſons, nor to any 
but thoſe dedicated to this ſervice? So 
alſo we are taught not to labour after 
worldly riches, nor encumber ourſelves 
with earthly cares, but to reckon heaven 
for our houſe, our family, and our poſte- 
rity, and all other things that we enjoy, 
not our own but the 
only adminiſtered by us their officers, 
but deſcend not to our family. If the 
— ſhould belong only to one 
family, 


gods, which are 
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family, how long, think you, would they 
remember that they derived their greatnefs 
from the gods, and not from themſelves? 
Or how long would either the king or 
people endure the pride of fucha kindred, 
> MW vbo now ſubmit to them, not as to a ſtock 
Jer family, but only to the ſanctiey of their 
es place? Bur it is far otherwiſe in tem- 
s poral governments, which are ſupported 
re by ſtrength and riches; whofe end is 
+ de keep the people in peace, and to curb 
d che wicked by the power of laws. In theſe 
x | governments, ſucceſſion is more beneficial 
y in many reſpects. One of the principal 
o I, to diſarm the ambition of the nobles, 
r who, in hope of obtaining the crown, 
-5 [would raiſe combuſtions in the ſtate, and 
n I:gainſt the king. Let us imagine, there- 
fore, that this cuſtom of election ſhould 


prevail in thoſe brave and active nations, 
e which now quietly fubmit to hereditary 
princes; what think you would thoſe 
nobles do, who nom can hardly endure a 
ſuperior? Every one would deſpiſe a 
king, who had been of their own rank, 
and. 
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and would leave children, who ſhould be 
their equals ;; but when the ſucceſſion is 
grown ancient in one family, the reverence 
of former kings lives in their poſterity, 
ſo that by long cuſtom, we reſpect even 
the cradles of children born to a crown; 
nor do ours diſdain to obey thoſe, who 
before they ſaw the light were deſtined 
to command them; and it is likely, that 
a certain greatneſs more than ordinary i 
inſtilled into the minds of ſuch as are born 


and educated to ſovereignty, either from 


nature, education, or the care of the 
gods: for certainly, the cuſtom of being 
honoured and reſpected takes off the 
edge of that ſupercilious pride, which 
ſprings from ſudden fortune and advance. 
ment; whilſt, on the other hand, an 
equal and noble confidence is attained by 
them, which makes their commands re- 
ſpected, and prevents their falling into 
contempt. Belides, they converſe with 
the nobuity in an eaſy and familiar manner, 
not bluſhing at the remembrance of ary 


former inferiority of ſtation : they accuſtom 
b themſelves 
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nce MI being the eſtabliſhed parimenr of heir 


ty, children. 

7en Now he that is raiſed to this. dignity 
n; b election, cannot forget his former 
ho W ſituation, to which his children muſt. 
xd return: ſo that his attention is drawn off 


from the ſtate to cares that more nearly 


he bis family to ſuch a degree, as that all 
g men may know there hath been a king 
he init. So that the public ornaments, and 


h WM the whole wealth of a ſtate are, under 
e. one pretext or another, devoured by a 
n WW private family. Neither do theſe elective 
kings hurt the ſtate by their own faults 
only, but alſo with thoſe of the nobles, 
whom they bind to them by a pernicious 
indulgence, that they may ſecure their 
Intereſt to elect a ſucceſſor out of their 
family; or perhaps they even fear to diſ- 


pleaſe the future King, who may hereafter 
revenge 


be themſelves to great affairs, and faithfully 
is labour for the good of their kingdom, as 


concern him, in making friends for his 
on or his kinſman, among thoſe that have 
votes at the election; or elſe enriching 


— 
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revenge himſelf upon their family. How 
then car you admire the wiſdom of electing 
kings, which continually obtrudes new 
families upon a ſtate, to be fattened upon 
the ſpoils of a commonwealth ? Look on 
the Aquili themfelves, how often have 
they weakened their ſtate by theſe cares? 
Among them, he whoſe conſtitutions they 
call golden, at what exceſfive price did 
| he purchaſe the electors voices for his 
fon ? And afterwards, when he could not 
pay them, he granted them the revenues 
of the ſtate, which at firſt were only mort. 
gaged to them, but by the weakneſs and 
folly of ſucceeding princes, became at laſt 
their inheritance. 

There are many great undertakings in 
ſtates, that require time to bring them 
to maturity, the events of which contribute 
greatly to the health and ſafety of a ſtate. 
How fhall theſe, or any other improve. 
ments, be begun or ended under an elec- 


tive king? The beginning of theſe works 


are attended with labour and eæpenee, and 


the harveſt of them is. to be reaped in fuc- 


ceeding 
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ceeding times under other kings. And 
whoſe, ſaith the prince to himſelf, ſhall 
theſe things be? — my childrens ? — my 
friends? No but ſtrangers, or perhaps 
my greateſt enemies. Shall I for them 
lay a foundation of fame, riches, plea- 
ſures, and ſecurity, with infinite cares 
and expence ? Or ſhall I not rather diſre- 
gard theſe conſiderations, and beſtow all 
in my power upon myſelf and family ? 
Nay, even ſuppoſe I ſhould encourage 
theſe works of public utility, it may be, 
that my ſucceſſors, through negligence, 
weakneſs, or envy at my glory, may over- 
throw my works, and deſtroy all that I 
have done. Thoſe things, with a fear, 
that often proves true, are the very bane 
of commonwealths. Theſe motives deter 


elective kings from any great and royal 


undertakings for the good of the Rate, 

« Notwithſtanding theſe i inconveniences, 
the ELECTION of theſe kings 1n itſelf is 
attended with {till greater miſchiefs than 
their reign ; for how can it be hoped, that 


in * and ee theſe elections 
ſhould 
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ſhould be quiet and peaceable? How can 
they be free from open violence, or ſecret 


{ 
corruption, where many men, equal in 
fortune, birth and courage, can neither It 

| | yield to one another, nor yet all reign Ir 
together? But when the votes are equal Ml ( 
between two candidates, both claiming a 
the crown, and none able to decide between d 
them, what troubles muſt ariſe from fe 
hence? What long and bloody wars have le 
enſued! Add to this, that the people, MW n 
who claim a right to make their kings, H 
are often bold enough without right to ch 


depoſe them. I will not go to antiquity IM me 
for an inſtance : behold Aquilius, elected WM wi 
to govern two kingdoms, and within a ſhort 
time afterwards, by the revolt of thoſe fire 
who choſe him, :deprived of them both! of! 
Are not theſe, think you, greater miſ. 
chiefs than thoſe which may be occaſioned 
by the folly or infamy of hereditary kings! 
I do not mean to deny, that either will not 
be prejudicial to a ſtate ;' for what order of 
government was ever invented, that was not 
ſubject to ſome inconveniences ? But ſuch 

1 ſtorms 


2 


ler 
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ſtorms are much caller to be borne, than 


thoſe which ariſe from the troubled ſea 
of elections. Neither do I believe, that 


the beKand fitteſt man to reign is always 


moſt likely to obtain the crown by election. 
Oftentimes, he that is principal in birth 
and intereſt, . is moſt deficient in the en- 
dow ments of the mind, as if the deſtinies 
feared, if they ſnould beſtow all the excel- 
kncies of mind and fortune upon one 
man, they ſhould of a mortal make a deity. 
He, that in theſe elections is generally 
choſen, is either the moſt powerful or the 
moſt fortunate, which a man may be, and yet 
wholly ignorant of the art of government. 

« To conclude, we muſt ſuppoſe the de- 
fires and purpoſes of all the electors ſo full 


of integrity, that in chuſing a king they ſeek 


only for virtue, and are ſo happy to find 
it; further, and ſuppoſe that the modeſty 
of the candidates, and the union of 
the people are fo perfect, that to ſuch a 
king ſo choſen they will willingly ſubmit ; 


and that the integrity of the newly: elected 


King | is . that he will always remember 
What 


not pleaſed that ſuch points of dangerot 
philoſophy ſhould de diſcuſſed a Wn 
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what. he was, and boldly puniſh abuſes 
and reward virtue; when all theſe things 
coincide, but not till chen, will I proclaim 
this to be the higheſt felicity that mortal 


enjoy a the moſt beloved of the gods. 


not hope for this happineſs ; the vices and 


— of mankind declare it to be 
ampoſſible: and therefore is the wiſdom 
of thoſe nations unjuſtly condemned, which 
Have ſubmitted themſelves to one race of 
. kings; for this form of government 15 


ſubject to the feweſt inconveniences ; _ 


attended with quietneſs at home, and an 
fplendor abroad.” 
Lycagenes was greatly enraged, that 
huis hope in Dimalbius deceived him; but 
leſt his diſpleaſure ſhould be obſerved by 
the company, he turned it off with jelbs, 
of which he was a maſter, and ſpoke n0 
more upon ſerious ſubjects; and with thele 
Eurimedes helped him forward, who was 


Table. 


can enjoy, and think thoſe nations that 
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C H A . XX. 


Poliarchus receives letters from Argenis. 
He conſults with Arfidas, leaves the cave, 
and comes in diſguiſe to Mag ala. hogs > 


| RSIDAS was tired of theſe diſcourſes, 
and the* feaſt being almoſt ended he 
tired, and went to wait on Argenis, to 
whom he'related how free. Lycogenes had 
made with kings. She briefly lamented 
the wickedneſs of the times, and then gave 
him a pacquet to deliver to Poliarchus, 
ſaying, by that he would know her plea- 
ſure. She recommended to his care all that 
related to ſhipping, him, the journey, the 
concealment, and whatever concerned the a 
ſafety of Poliarchus. . To thee, O Arſidas, 
ſaid ſhe, who preſerveſt ſo worthy” a man 
from the malice of his enemies, the gods, 
and thy own virtuous mind ſhall be a 
ſufficient reward! Poliarchus, if he be 
fortunate, will gratefully requite thy fidelity, 
or if the reſt fail, expect from me the 
reward of thy goodneſs,” "7" 
n I Encouraged 
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"Encouraged by the diſcourſe of Argenis, 


he took his leave, and after ſome confe. 
rence with Archombrotus, went late in 
the evening to Timoclea's houſe, where 
the peaſants, now convinced of their miſ. 
take, were making excuſes for their 
outrageous behaviour the day before. 
While ſhe conſidering that he had run 
Herſelf into danger, though thoſe ſearchers 
Had not the fortune to diſcover her, enter. 
tained them courteouſly, ſeeking their 
good opinions, in caſe ſhe ſhould hereafter 
have occaſion for them. Arſidas ſpoke 
kindly to them, and they being diſmiſſed, 
he deſcended to Poliarchus, who almoſt ſick 
with grief and delay, cried out haſtily as 
he ſaw him coming, What news, my 
Arſidas ? Do you mean to bury me here! 
Free me from this darkneſs, though it be to 
throw me into the hands of mine enemies, 
for I no longer can endure this confine- 
ment.” Arſidas, knowing how much joy 
he brought him in the letters, gave him 


the pacquet, and bade him look on the 
hand and ſeal. Poliarchus, overjoyed, cries 
| | out, 


Ol 
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break of day he was to go on board the 
'ſhip that was to carry him to Italy; for 
they concealed his intention to viſit the c 
court. He told her, that he would never | 
forget her kind entertainment, that his 
"life, and all the bleſſings attending i, 
were owing to her, and ſhould always be 
devoted to her ſervice. While the lady, 
amidſt her prayers and vows for his ſafety, 


melted into tears: for ſhe had conſidered * 
this noble ſtranger more like a ſon than p. 
a gueſt; he was become the object of her bs 
tendereſt cares and ſhe feared greatly leſ bh 
Poliarchus, when he left her roof, ſhould 1 
; | res l$ 

meet with worſe fortune : at length, ſhe 00 


_ departed weeping, and left him to take! his 
reſt. 
The night being ſpent on all ſides be 
tween hopes and fears, the lady returnel 
in the morning with Arſidas into the cave, 
and brought with her bread dipt in wine, 
with which ſhe made them break ther 
faſts, their appetites being hardly yr 
awakened. A little before day-break, ſh 


o let Poliarchus and Gelanorus out of tit 
. ca 
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cave into the fields. Gelanorus went 
directly to Meſſina with Arſidas's letter, 
for he dwelt at Meſſina, being governor of 
the city. The contents of the letter were, 
that his wife ſhould have a good hip 
ready at the haven, for that he muſt needs 


make a voyage to Rhegium, wiſhing her 


carefully to conceal the bearer of that letter, 
and that within four days he would be at 


Meflina. When Gelanorus was departed, 
Poliarchus followed him, who rode gently. 
before him. He was on foot in mean 
attire, leaning upon a ſtaff, having rubbed 


his hands over with ſoot, leſt their whiteneſs 
ſhould as him. 


— —— —k— — — bs nA, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


T be device of Argents to ſee Poliarchus. The 
. ceremonies of the ſacrifice. Poliarchus 
Takes bis leave. 


KHE were now come within the 
city of Magella, where the door- 
keeper having opened the temple of Pallas 
had left it free for all that choſe to preſent 

_ themſelves before the goddeſs. As it was 
early, and the people had not yet taken 
up the beſt places for ſeeing the ſolemnitj, 
Poliarchus took his ſeat near the altar. 
But Arſidas went to Argenis, and informed 
her how devout a votary waited for her in 
the temple. The princeſs was aſtoniſhed, 
and ſtruck at the ſame time with joy for 
herſelf, and fear for Poliarchus. © Arſidas, 


= BS a > twy 


go” woe dy . py cnn 


ſaid ſhe, this buſineſs is full of danger. The r 
king and Lycogenes will ſoon come to the P 
temple; if Poliarchus be concealed only MW tt 
by his cloaths and falſe hair, think you MW © 


that none of the nobles ſtanding round 
i will 


T he 


JU 
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will diſcover this deceit ? eſpecially at a 


time when all men are full of ſuſpicions, ; 

and when they examine every man's coun- 
tenance, as it were, to ſeek out whatever 
is concealed in it? Indeed I would rather 
bring him to the caſtle, but that I fear 
there, leſt the guard ſhould too ſtrictly 
examine and | diſcover his diſguiſe. But, 
on recollection, I will go to the king, and 
tell him, that ever ſince I was appointed 
prieſteſs of Pallas, this day of the Fair, it 
was never denied to the meaneſt ſupphant 
to offer their devotion. But when himſelf 
and Lycogenes come to the temple to 
ratify the p2ace, it will be filled with their 
guards and attendants, and there will not 
be room for the people, nor to allow the 
poor to pay their devotions; therefore, if 
it pleaſe him (that the cuſtom may not be 
broken) I will go firſt to the altar and 
receive the common people, that they may 
perform the rites and be purified; that 


this ſervice being finiſned, he may more 


conveniently attend the ſacrifice, and per- 
form the public ceremonies, - So ſhall I 
14 without 
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without fear ſee Poliarchus, and among, 
the ignorant people our contrivance will 


not be ſuſpected. 


 Arlidas applauded her invention, and 


beſeeching her to make haſte, the lady 
went immediately to the king, who ap- 
proved of her opinion, being deceived by 
this ingenious device. And ſhe haſtening 


the ſolemnity, attended by her guard and 


a train of women, went to the temple. 


Now this was the order of their ſacrifices 
ſince Argenis was prieſteſs, The Sicilians 
kept a fair, where the courts of juſtice 
were open; and the markets for trade and 
commerce: then were the king's edicts 
publiſhed, and the decrees againſt crimi- 
nals. This time was alſo appointed for 


holy ceremonies and public ſolemnities; 
then came the country people from all the 
neighbouring villages to vend their com- 


modities, and to buy what the city afforded. 


This day was dedicated to the ſervice of 
Pallas; the doors were adorned with gatr- 


lands and with laurel, and illuminated 


with tapers. The image of the. goddeſs 
7779 Was 


was awfully ſevere, ſuitable to her armed 

ure; her bended brow, with her helmer, 
covering half her forehead, and the liveli- 
neſs of her eyes made her appear beauti- 
fully fierce, yet with the modeſty of a 
virgin. In, her hand ſhe held a golden 
ſpear, which by the luſtre of the rays pro- 
ceeding from it, made the people affirm 
that ſhe frequently ſhook it. She bore 
Meduſa's head upon her ſhield, which the 
ſculptor had adorned with all the various 
colours that appear on the ſcales of ſer- 
pents. Her poſture was that of a warrior, 
her left foot advancing forward, fo that 
the whole figure. was turned moſt grace- 
fully. At her feet lay Ericthonius, in the 
ſhape of a ſerpent writhing itſelf about 
the end of her ſpear. _ 

The ſacrifices crowned — * 
were brought to the door, for it was un- 
lawful to ſhed blood within the temple; 
after water was ſet under the beaſts, for 
ſacrifice, Argenis came in, gloriouſly attired 
as became a princeſs and a prieſteſs ; 3 her 


wbe was of exquiſite workmanſhip,. on 


1 5 which 
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which was repreſented the birth of Pallas 
from the head of Jupiter; and alſo her 
contention with Neptune ; the birth of 
the Olive, and her triumph on that occa- 
ſion. The train of her garment was very 
long, and borne by ſix virgins. Her hair 
was bound with purple fillets, with ſprigs 
of olive intermixed; and upon her head, 
a wreath from the ſame ſacred tree. Thus 


adorned, ſhe came to the ſacrifices, cover- 


Ing her head with a veil. She firſt prayed, 
then ſprinkled the victims with flowers 
and water ; and laſtly, ſtruck them lightly 
on the forehead with a ſilver club; after 
which the priefts cut their throats with 


knives, and examined their entrails, to find 


in them their fates, and the decrees of the 
gods. Then Argenis going to the altar, 
offered in a filver cenſer the uſual incenſe 
to the gods. And taking the crown of 
olive from her head, ſhe laid it with reve- 
rence at the feet of the armed image ; that 
done, freſh incenſe, and the choiceſt per- 
fumes were thrown upon the altar ; and 


while the ſmoke aſcended, the virgins who 


ſtood 
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ſtood neareſt, and as many of the people 
as had ſkill in muſick, joined in the fol- 
lowing hymn to Pallas. ate fene 
Ador'd on Earth, me above, | 
Sprung from the better part of Jove ! 
Pallas, who knew'ſ no infancy, © 0 
From nurſing loves and childhood fre! 
Oh virgin to our rites give aid! _ 
While each Sicilian youth and maid, 
| Sounds forth thy attributes and praiſe 
In ſolemn and melodious lays. : 


Goddeſs of war thy Jaws beſtow Tn” 

On men their fate, life, weal, and woe? _ 

A dart thy right, thy left hand holds 

Meduſa's head, which who beholds 

To marble turns. Oh! veil thy ſhield! 
Reſerve its terrors for the field. i rh EM 


4 


Goddeſs of peace thy bounteous hand 
With thy own olive bleſs'd our land! 
Thou to our virgins didſt impart _ Arte . 
The ſpinſter's chaſte and uſeful art. | 
Ye maids invoke Minerva's name, 

And with freſh incenſe feed the flame! 


Ln 4 
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Tritonia, thee the watry moor, ef tad | 
And Ægypt's fertile land adore ! oY 
Thee, Argo's God-receiving bow'rs 


6 Invoke; and Athens“ ſtately tow'rs?: 
L 6 Our 
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DODur Sicily vouchſafe to grace; ebe 
And hither turn thy radiant face. 


Thuy bleſſings grant, thy ſuccour bring. 

Defend our long-preſerved king ! 

You chorus gf Sicilian maids, -: '/ 

Acknowledge Pallas? pow'r and aids. 

Sound forth the valiant virgin's praiſe, 

In folemn and harmonious lays ! 

When the muſic was ended, the aſſem. 
bly openly offered up their prayers for 
the health and proſperity of the king and 
the people, for the wholſomeneſs of the air, 


and fertility of the ſoil. Afterwards in 


their private prayers, every man aſked for 


ſuch bleſſings as were neceſſary for his 
- own private family. Then Argenis ſitting 
on a high ſeat near the altar, holding a 


conſecrated bough in her hand, bound 
round with ribbons, which was dipped in 


holy water, and lightly ſprinkled with the 
blood of the victims; while the people 
believed,. if they touched their foreheads 
or lips with it, that was ſufficient to de- 


fend them from harm. The guard ſtood 


in a double row about Argenis, leaving a 


— for two at a time, leſt the rude mul- 
titude 
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itude ſhould incommode the princeſs. So 
being admitted, they kneeled down, and 
were touched with the conſecrated bough, 
and fo departed. None of the common 
people were excluded, and more came to 
the ceremony for the ſight of ae 
than for devotion to Pallas. y 

That day, when Arſidas brought Poli- 
archus, the holy : rites were performed in 
an old temple of Pallas at Magella, and 
Argenis came earlier than uſual, pretend- 
ing (as has been ſaid) a deſire to diſmiſs 
the people, before the king and Lycogenes 
ſhould come to the temple; but in reality, 
that ſhe might ſee Poliarchus with leſs 
danger. When ſhe had touched the ſacra- 
tices at the temple gate, ſhe left them in 
the hands of the prieſts, and entered the 
porch with the cenſer in her hand; and 
vith a mind full of perturbation, came to 
the place where Arſidas had informed her 
Poliarchus ſate; whom, when ſhe eſpyed 
in baſe attire and borrowed hair, fixing 
mournful eyes upon her, ſhe was ſo di- 
vided between rage and pity, that ſhe 


almoſt . her office and devotion; 3 
how- 
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however, ſhe went forward to the altar, 
and while the reſt were finging the ſolemn 
hymn, ſhe, looking upon the image of 
the goddeſs, poured out her ſecret grief to 
all the heavenly powers: and with a tacit 
exprobation, reminded them of her un- 
ſpotted innocence, purity, and faith; as 
if ſhe had faid, that now was the time ſhe 
needed their help, if ever they would fend 
it. If they regarded or governed the affairs 
of mortals, if there was any reward for 
virtue, why were they ſo cruel to herſelf 
and Poliarchus! They well know how chaſte 
and ſpotleſs a love ſhe bore to that worthy 
man, whom if the laws of nature permit- 
ted, ſhe could wiſh. were her brother. 
. At leaſt, ſhe prayed, preſerve him in 
his flight, and if you have decreed miſ- 
fortunes for both, let him go free, and 
pour it all and wholly upon my head.” 

Neither did Poliarchus lefs experience 
the force of grief, and the violence of con- 
tending paſſions. Muſt he then leave that 
country which moſt delighted him, and fly 
from it like a traytor? How unſuitable was 


this to his birth and — ? Thoſe thing 
that 
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that had formerly given him pleaſure, now 
ſeemed to rend his heart with grief. All 


183 


the virtues of Argenis, all her perfe&tions, 


ruſhed at once into his memory; even 
thoſe things, which till then he eſteemed as 
trifles, his imagination magnified, now he 
was about to loſe them. Among ſo many 
ſorrows, none ſeemed greater to i than 
the pain he ſhould be the cauſe of to 


Argenis. Nor was another doubt quite 


excluded from his thoughts, which was, 
leſt thoſe vows that had paſſed between 
himſelf and the princeſs, ſhould, by time 
and abſence, be at length forgotten. Some- 
times his anger roſe, and the thought of 


| invading Sicily with an armed force. At 


the next inſtant he checked the thought, 


as fearing to wound Argenis, in her father 


and her country. And thus, his anger 
being blended: with his grief, riſes, wan- 
ders, or languiſhes, according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of that paſſion. While his 
mind was thus perplexed, the verſes being 
thrice repeated, there was a general ſilence. 


Argenis ſat down near the altar, holding 
3 
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out the holy bough to all comers. Sele. 
niſſa, and the band of virgins ſtood behind 
her ſeat; Eurimedes and Exiſthenes on 
each ſide; a pair of men very ill matched, 
being of quite oppoſite characters. The 
ſoldiers were ranged in two long ranks to 
the door, marking out the way to ſuch as 
would come to the Princeſs. Eurimedes 
obſerving. many changes in the counte- 
nance of  Argenis, aſked her if any thing 
ailed her? She taking the opportunity of 
ſpeaking to him as often as ſhe found her- 
{elf oppreſſed with too much grief, turned 
herſelf towards Eurimedes. The people 
being paſſed, Poliarchus was almoſt the laſ 
that ſhould approach the ſacred bough, 
but he wanted both ſtrength and courage 
to ſtep forward, and was long expected 
by the trembling and heartleſs lady. 

Oh! the madneſs of lovers! They run 


the hazard of a ſhort and ſilent meeting, 


to reap a momentary pleaſure, and now 
they repent that they have tempted grief 
and danger, and are unable to ule the op- 
ne At length, however, the un- 

happy 
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happy lover, who now found his ſtaff of 
aſe to him, ſtepped forward to Argenis, 
and fell on his knees as if he had been at 
prayers. « Farewel, ſaid he, moſt chaſte 
and virtuous prieſteſs !- Remember, dear 
lady, that thy Pallas departs ever to be 
thine, and will not return (if thou per- 
mitteſt) without her father's thunder!“ 
Argenis underſtood him, but durſt not 
anſwer, yet with her eyes fixed upon him, 
ſhe ſpoke more effectually than words 
could do. Poliarchus was unable to riſe 
from her feet, and Seleniſſa began to be 
in fear for them both; but Eurimedes 
ſuppoſing the man ſtayed there out. of 
cowniſh ignorance, with a wand ſtruck 
him on the fide, ſmiling withal. Poliar- 
chus was dearly beloved by Eurimedes, 
ſ knowing this injury to be done to his 
cloaths only, he aroſe quickly, thinking 
himſelf deſervedly corrected. But Argenis 
was not ſo eaſily contented to ſee her lover 
ſtruck, ſhe could hardly reſtrain herſelf 
from commanding Eurimedes out of her 


lobt; but following with her eyes her 
departing 
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departing Poliarchus, ſhe happily ſaw Ar- 
ſidas at the temple gate, waiting, as ſhe | 
| ſuppoſed, to conduct him, and aſſiſt him 
in his flight, He having congratulated 
the king on the peace being concluded, 
pretended a neceſſity of going into Italy, 
to ſee his father-in-law; and having ob- 
tained leave, he went to the temple of 
Pallas, where he ſaw Poliarchus juſt 
coming from the altar. Then calling him 
aſide, he adviſed him to go directly out 
of town, by a gate but little frequented, 
and to take the way that led to Meſſina, 
for about two miles; then to hide himſelf 
in the buſhes and wait for him, who as 
ſoon as he had ſpoken to Argenis would 
follow, and quickly overtake him. 
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CHAP, XXII. 


Meleander and Lycogenes come to the temple 
to ratify the peace. Argenis feigus her- 
elf inſpired. She refuſes to ſacrifice and 
makes "excuſes. The kin ng and court are 
troubled at theſe Omens ; yet they * wear to 
_ the conditions of the Peace. 


N the mean time Meleander fone to Ar- 
genis, to deſire her to finiſh the ſacri- 
fice for the people: for the day was far 
advanced, and the temple muſt be free for 
him and Lycogenes. She was hardly come 
to herſelf, and by degrees gave way to 
thoſe paſſions, ſhe thought ſhe had over- 
come. However, ſhe returned anſwer to 
the king, that all which concerned the. 
people was finiſhed; and that he might, 
whenever it pleaſed him, perform the ſa- 
crifice as he had appointed. A mighty 
train befitting the magnificence, both of 
Meleander and the proud Lycogenes, 


waited at the TO gate, attending when 
they 


® | 
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they ſhould go to the temple; Lycogeneg 
himſelf was in the king's bed-chamber un- 
der ſhew of duty, holding diſcourſe with 
him upon yarious ſubjects, and moſtly of 
a chearful kind. When it was time, Me- 
leander in a royal habit, with a purple 
cloak, holding in his right hand a ſcepter, 
and adorned with all the inſignia of ma- 
jeſty, came forth to his guard ; preceded 
by Lycogenes, by whoſe ſide (at the king's 
command) walked Archombrotus. Before 
them thoſe diſtinguiſhed by their high rank 
and offices ; a great number of the young 
nobles preceeded theſe. The people could 
hardly be kept back, being greedy of ſe.· 
ing and thronging moſt where they are for- 
bidden. The name of a king, long uſed 
to reign over them, and the reverend aſpect 
of Meleander beſpeaking a mild and gentle 
diſpoſition, dignified with conſcious ma- 
jeſty, drew the eyes of all men upon him. 
Not only his faithful friends, but ſuch of 
his enemies as had revolted more through 
raſhneſs and levity than wickedneſs, were 


moyed at the fight ; ſo that the king had 
no 
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no reaſon to repent of that day's buſineſs, 


which grieved ſome, and ſhamed others, 


that he ſhould be compelled to ſuch an 
agreement. 

The people therefore, in low murmur- 
ing, pitied their prince; but a certain old 
officer, bred up at court, made anſwer in 
his royal maſter's hearing to another who 
aſked him, if he had ever ſeen a counte- 
nance more expreſſive of gentleneſs and 
ſweetneſs than the King's? <© I ſhould 
think him more gentle, fellow ſoldier, if 
he were not cruel to himſelf.” When Me- 
leander heard this expreſſion drop, from an 
honeſt man and a faithful ſervant, he was 
troubled ; ſo recollecting at the ſame time 
what Lycogenes had ſaid, at the feaſt of 
Furimedes the day before; while his mind 
was abſorbed in theſe reflections, he ſtum- 


bled againſt a ſtone that ſtuck up, and fell 


down upon his hands. A ſudden cry of 


ſuch as obſerved the accident, ſtruck. fear 


into thoſe behind. But the neareſt at hand 


raiſed up the king, and preſently made it 


known that he had received no harm; 
while 


— oo Sour he, „ 
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while he ſmiling turned it off with a jeſt, 
ſaying, he was obliged to the Sicilian 


earth that loved her king, 
could not riſe to ſalute 1 thus courted 


him to her arms, and that he willingly 


embraced her as his own. But the ſtanders 
by, judged it to be a good or bad omen, 


according as they were affected to the 


king or to Lycogenes ; for what could it 
portend, when the king fell down at Ly- 
cogenes's feet? how ſtrangely, how ſud- 
denly was he thrown down? 
While theſe thoughts employed thei 


minds, the foremoſt of the train were come 
to the court of the temple ; where the 


victims, crowned with garlands, ſtood ready 
for the ſacrifice, and the prieſts waited, 
expecting when Argenis ſhould come and 
invoke the gods to be preſent at their offer- 
ings. But ſhe, more .and more ſubdued 
by increaſing grief, retired to a corner of the 
temple, and having ſent her attendants to 
ſome diſtance, What wilt thou do now, 
wretched Argenis ! ſaid ſhe to herſelf, thou 
that art the e of miſchief to the moſt 

excellent 


aud becauſe ſhe | 


FTF een 


excellent of men! What haſt thou already 
en and felt; and to what farther ſuffer- 
ings art thou reſerved ? If thou knoweſt 
thine own dignity, why doſt thou not pro- 
tect thy Poliarchus, and keep him here? 
f he be thy betrothed huſband, why is 
he baniſned alone? Nothing is wanting to 


complete thy misfortune, but that thou 


ſnouldſt be the herald, to ratify che peace 
between thy father and Lycogenes! A 
peace, oh, all ye gods! that they have 
I ſealed in the danger and diſtreſs of Poli- 
archus! How can I dare to fpeak of, or 
even to think of Poliarchus? How call to 
mind his virtues, his graces, his looks, his 
words ? But, duty and the good of the 
kingdom, urge me to ſubmit to this cruel 
neceſſity: yet how ſhall I offend againſt 
either, by refuſing to have a hand in this 
fatal peace? But does the ſafety of the 
kingdom depend on my fears? perhaps 
my courage may Teſtore, what my father's 
remiſneſs has :loft. But what ſhall I then 
do ? the criſis approaches. Behold, my 
father comes! ILycogenes is near at hand! 

1 I am 


I am called to perform my office. If Ire. 


yes 
fuſe to aſſiſt at this peace, what excuſe can — 
1 make ?: with what words ſhall I ſatisfy WM ſuch 
my father before all the people?“ While MW he 
ſhe was thus ſpeaking, her rage overcame M cam; 
her grief, and with looks, more majeſtick Wl for | 
than uſual, ſhe rowled her angry eyes on WM A 
every ſide, and juſt then, the laſt words of Ml folve 
Poliarchus at his departure, ſtruck her WM fwers 
mind afreſh, when he told her, Pallas went WM thou 
away her's, but would return in thunder, i tage! 
« Jes, ſaid ſhe, my Pallas is ſurely: gone, WM ſtooc 
-why then ſhould I-ſtay here in vain? Theſe BM nobl, 
prayers are prophane. This temple is with: ceali. 
out a deity. I know of no better courle, WM peop 
than to feign an inſpiration and a ſpirit of I om 
propheſy. I will ſay that the goddeſs for- ¶ ape. 
bids me to miniſter to theſe ſacrifices. So I ber e. 


ſhall I avoid being inſtrumental to ſucha I agg 
peace, and give more freedom to my Mele 
thoughts for great reſolutions.“ When god, 
ſhe had thus reſolved, being of a moſt in- I But! 
genious wit, and urged.on at that time by I peec 
warm 'paſſions, ſhe began to prepare a I the 
* like what the diviners uſe, Her I out e 

eyes Vo 
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eyes and countenance already inflamed by 


4 


anger, greatly contributed to aſſiſt her in 


ſuch a device as ſhe intended. And while 
ſhe was thus contriving, the meſſengers 
came and told 227 the facrifices waited | 
for her. | 

Argenis was now more eaſy, having re- 
ſolyed what to truſt to; ſhe therefore an- 
ſyered ſhe was coming, compoſing het 
thoughts and geſtures to her intended ſtra- 
tagem. And now the king and Lycogenes 
ſtood on each fide of the ſacrifice, the 
nobles ſurrounding them, in filence all con- 
cealing their diſagreeing thoughts; the 
people flocking about them, left hardly 
room for the ſacrifices. But now Argenis 
appeared an uncommon object, who, with 
her eyes wandering, and her hair difhevelled, 
ſtaggered, as ſhe went, Hke one chiſtracted, 


Meleander was amazed, doubting what 


rod, or what fury poſſeſſed his daughter: 
But the terribly rolling her eyes, began her 
ſpeech not in verſe, for the fhormets of 


the waruimg made that impoffible ; bitte. 


out of the common inks of fpeaking; and 
ae 155 N after 
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after the manner of oracles ; ſo that it was I eric 
eaſy for Nicopompus thus to o verſify them | 
afterwards. 


Why fy'ſt thou, mere maid, ond av this = 
Gone is my Pallas! her averted face 
And flying car I ſee: Oh boldneſs dire! 
Baniſh'd ſhe flies! Why do we feed the fire 
With frankincenſe, and on the altar lay 

Our victims ? Take me thro? the clouds away, 
And whereſoe'er thou goeſt thy vot'ry bear !— 

Fer arms ſhe threat'ning ſhakes! her dreadful ſpear 
Sounds on her golden ſhield ! ſhe ſcatters woes, 


A bloody tract thro? troubled ether glows ! 
Oh, whither tend the fates! why do we build 


Theſe temples, and their lofty arches gild; 
If ſtill we dare by unjuſt impious war 
THe gods themſelves from their own temples bar? 


When Argenis had ſpoken to this effect, 
like a propheteſs, ſhe fell into a ſhrieking, 
and perfectly reſembled one poſſeſſed with 
the gods. A ſtrange amazement had fixed 
the eyes of all upon her. But Meleander's 
thoughts were wholly employed on the 
oracle, which ſhe had uttered. That Pallas 
was baniſhed ; that the goddeſs at her 
Separture had threatened and that ſome 

grievous 


* 
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grievous crime was committed: — Theſe 
things, the leſs he underſtood them, the 
more fear they raiſed 1 in his mind. | 

But now Argenis, as if the force of the 
ſpirit that conſtrained her to propheſy were 
ſpent, pulling off her prieſtly ornaments, 
came humbly to the king and beſought 
him, that ſhe might retire from the cere- 
monies; being aſhamed of that unuſual 
rapture, and unable to endure the gazing 
of ſo many people. The king, unealy at 
ſo many preſages, pauſed a while. He 
was fearful that Lycogenes might ſuſpect 
hm to be privy to theſe ſtrange events, 
with deſign to interrupt the peace. But 
Argenis, while her father was muſing, went 
directly to the palace, attended by her 
own guard. Arſidas, as if out of duty, 
followed her, and having received her 
commands to as a panne, de- 
parted. | 
In the mean time, 3 ſtrange murmuring 
run through the affrighted multitude. Some 
laid the peace was diſapproved by the god- 


a others interpreted this prodigy; to 
| K - portend 
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portend great n to Sicily ; 3 While 


lame again deſired, that the prieſts might | 


proceed with the ſacrifice, and expiate the 
offence whatever it might be; above al], 
their voices were heard loudeſt, who called 
for the herald. For as the Sicilians de. 
rived their original and their manners 
from the Greeks, ſo the neighbourhood of 
Italy had brought in many ceremonies, 
among which was the religious rites a the 
heralds. 

At this critical time, Meleander, to fe- 
concile all differences of opinion, fpoke 
thus; It is the ſame thing, whether 
thoſe agreements, made between men of 
honour, are ratified by the authority of 
Pallas or of Jupiter; come therefore, he- 
rald of Sicily, and perform the uſual 
rites !“ 

Then the . in a kng garment 
edged with purple, rehearſed a prayer in 
verſe, containing many curſes again 
 covenant-breakers: then the ſacrifices being 
flain, the king and Lycogenes held the 
9 4 n in their t from thence they 

: Well 
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went into the temple, and TEIN their hands 
on the altar, they again engaged their faith 


before the gods. Theſe ceremonies being 


performed, the whole train returned to bo | 


palace; but no joyfal acclamations of the 
people followed them, nor were the con- 
gratulations, even of their friends, ſincere. 


Yet the king diſſembled his griefs as was 


neceſſary, and put on the appearance of 


mirth. He made a public feaſt the ſame 
day; and the next he went to the theatre, 


where orders were given for comedies 
only to be performed ; for the king choſe 
not that regal trazedies ſhould at that time 
be exhibited. For many days together, 
the friends of both parties, being deſired 
by Meleander and Lycogenes, not only 
laid aſide all quarrels and ill humour, but 


met at frequent and mutual feaſts, and ap- 
peared to have all confidence in each other, 


and were ſcemingly full of joy and ſe- 
curity. 8 

Argenis had kept her chamber ſeveral 
days, under pretence of ſickneſs; but 


K 3 ſhewed 
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ſhewed herſelf publickly, after ſhe had 


he informed her, that himſelf and his 
charge were ſafely arrived upon the coaſt 


— 
* 
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received letters from Arſidas, wherein 


of Italy. 
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BOOK II. CHAP. I. 


a victory over Meleander, by driving 


Poliarchus out of Sicily 


mg 
T imoclea. 
YCOGENES believed he had gained 
brave and active 


tion of the place. 
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Ahe nent, by his. ſpirit, a hs 


king's party; and now either being dead 


or abſent, he might the more eaſily put 
his factious ſchemes into execution. The 
report of. his death indeed did not long 


Pals. current; but whether it was only 


ſuſpected, or betrayed by ſome that were 


in the ſecret of his departure, it was ſoon 


after whiſpered about, that Arſidas in his 
ſhip had conveyed him away in ſafety. And 
this was the firſt ground Lycogenes found 
for complaint againſt the king: ſpeaking 
among his own party, and reporting that 


Meleander was of a moſt fickle and un- 


kingly mind, and had broken his faith 


with them ; ſince by his orders or con- 
nivance the ambaſſadors were ſlain by 


Poliarchus, and afterwards the offender by 


his means had eſcaped puniſhment, and 


was now ſafe in Italy, and ready to be 
employed again in ſuch or the like mil- 


chiefs. Lycogenes at firſt uttered theſe 


| reports ſparingly, and only among the 
king's enemies; but his followers more 


freely endeavoured to throw a ſtain u pon the 
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I 
king; and there were not waming thoſe, who 
carried theſe teports co the monarch, who- 
petſevered in the ſame mildneſs of behaviour 


agligese, which formerly had hurt his 
own intereſt, might now deceive. his ene- 


in reſolution by the manly fortitude of 


| Lycogenes, or the danger of the ftate. 
When he ' complained, that ſhe left the 
facrifice unfiniſhed, and thereby gave 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, that it was a pretence 


to break the treaty of peace, ſhe replied, 
f there was any thing amiſs in that 


event, you ought rather to complain of 


the gods, whoſe impulſe I could neither 
reſiſt, nor contain: but, Sire, there” are 
more that wonder, that you ſhould make 


ſuch a peace, than that the gods and 1 
ſhould difapprove it. Pardon the liberty, 


which your goodneſs encourages me to 
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is before, that the ſame appearance of 


mies. His mind was indeed confirmed 


Argenis, more than by the treachery of 
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The king, ſtruck with, her courage and 


conſtancy. of mind ſo far above her ſex, 
reſolved to put thoſe ſeverities i in practice, 
which he had long meditated. To this 
purpoſe, he determined to reſide at 


Eiperctẽ, as a proper place either for 


defence or retreat, where he had long 


ſince, under various pretexts, laid up ſtores 


of all things neceſſary for either fortune. 

Eiperctẽ is a mountain in the territory of 
Panormus, of ſome few miles in compaſs; 
the baſe of it is fixed upon ſteep and 
ragged rocks, but after theſe riſe to a 
certain height, 1t affords by degrees an 


eaſier adden till one comes to the top, 


where 1s, a large plain, upon which is a 
little mount, that ſeems as if by nature 
deſigned for a citadel. ,- This caſtle had 
been fortified by former kings, and ſtored 
with ammunition. The reſt of the 


mountain” s top was covered with. a pretty 


town, and many pleaſant houſes ſcattered 
about it. On. that ſide, which looks to- 
wards the ſea, there was a harbour capable 
of receiving all kinds of ſhipping, which 
* | N 


* 


* ; | : 
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breaks in between the rocks, and is de- 


fended by the mountain from ſtorms of all 


kinds. The town overlooks the port, 
ſo that the inhabitants could prevent any 
ſhip from coming in without their permiſ- 
fion : on the land fide it was only to be 
aſcended by two paths both difficult, and 
well defended. It was alſo a great bleſſing 


to the inhabitants, that near their houſes 


were rich and fertile grounds for their 
cattle; and that they might acknowledge 
the favour of the gods, there was plenty 


of ſprings, and a pure wholeſome air, in 


which no venomous creature could live. 
At the foot of the path that led from the 
port, ſtood an image of Ceres crowned 
with wheat ears : her chariot had a pair of | 
flying ſerpents yoked to it, which ſeemed 
to admoniſh thoſe who ' paſſed that way, 
not to go forward without ſaluting the god- 
deſs, nor overlook the conſecrated ſtone, 
where, in antique characters, ſhe ſeemed 
to {peak to them after this manner. 
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All grain and fruits in fields or gardens ſtand, "I 
This my deſerved praiſe all nations ſound, _ ”y 
Let me live ſafe and honour*d on this ground: 


Loet no proud foe this coaſt depopulate; 
This is my ſeat, my land afliga'd by fate. 
This earth let nothing but the ploughſhare wound, 
No other arms, nor ruder clangor found, —_ 


This is my juſt requeſt: who dares to try, 

Will find in me too ſtrong an enemy; _ 
J can bring fire and weapons, and to mine, 
Nature, my parent, all her powers ſhall join. 
Old Saturn's child, by Fove 2 mother made, 
e Er ROT nat r 
e le., 

Neleander uſed frequently to oO n 
| e hunting. His molt truſty 
 fokdiers were there in ili and in 
_ eaſe fortune ſhould be averſe, and he 
compelled to fly his country, he had upon 
- various pretexts brought many of the 

royal gallies into that harbour: he had 
alſo, at convenient times, carried into the 
_ caſtle the moſt valuable treaſures collected 
by his predeceſſors; great quantities of 
Jewels, . and likewiſe natural curioſities; 
| branches of coral, which they had taken 
1 out of the — ſea; foreign 
fl | purple, 
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purple, laid by for ſeveral ages, which the 
ch tit ure of the Mare fained and pre- 
ſerved as freſh as at the firſt; beſides gold 
and filver- plate in abundance, moſtly 

raluable for the 'workmanſhip, and re- 
for the ſake of cheir antiquity. 
There was indeed no great ſtore of money 
in fpecte, for the treaſury was exhauſted 
| by the king's Iiberality, which was how+ 
ever now mich leſſened by conſideration 

for the future. The king now diſcoyered 
his purpoſes to Argenis only, that he was. 
reſolved to vindieate the royal dignity. 
if Lycogenes, and the chiefs of his faction, 
under various pretences, could be drawn 
into the caſtle, they ſhould be brought to 
a trial for their treaſonable practices, con- 
victed and puniſhed. Fo this end, he had 
choſen Eiper&e as the moſt convenient 
place, which both commanded the ſea and 
the country about it. Perhaps, (ſaid 
he) this: ſeverity may deter others, who. 
now preſume upon my clemency to offend * 
with impunity z but if the war ſhall again 
break out, and the event be againft us, 
ma 1 I will 
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I will quit this ungrateful land, and em- 
barking with thee and the reſt of my trea- 
ſures, I will fail into Africa. There are 
not wanting there, thoſe that will receive 
us in our flight, and either my old age or 
thy youth, undeſerving of this calamity, 
ſhall appeaſe the cruelty of fortune, If 
ſuch ſhould be our deſtiny, I will entruſt 
Eiperctẽ to the care of Eurimedes, who 
with a ſelect garriſon ſhall defend it to the 
laſt extremity. . In the mean time, wy 
child, Sicily will ſuffer for our injuries. 
Its inhabitants will be torn in pieces 
among themſelves; the common people 
will at length find their error, will per- 
| ceive the difference between their gover- 
nors and us, and all things falling into a 
ſtate of anarchy and contuſion, they will 
caſt their eyes upon us, and expect from 
us a deliverance. In the mean while ! 
would have thee, my Argenis, retire into 
the caſtle, as I am afraid we muſt ſoon 
i [ ſtand upon our defence. One thing be 
= eſpecially careful of, that no woman be 


| admitted into thy company, of whoſe 
| - Heleluy 
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6dclity thou art not well aſſured : it is 


enough, my danger, that we are be- 


trayed by nen. 
Argenis commended the 5 of 


her father, and perſuaded him to try 
his fortune in war; adding, that ſhe had 


hitherto uſed her beſt care that no woman 
of unknown character or diſpoſition ſhould 
be admitted to her acquaintance or fami- 
liarity. After they were ſeparated, -ſhe 
began to reflect ſeriouſly, what women 
they ſhould be, of whom the king warned 
her to beware, or whether any of her at- 
tendants were diſliked by him. She ſoon 
acquainted Seleniſſa what were her doubts, 
not knowing that it was ſhe, who, diſ- 
liking Timoclea, had by her artifices 
rendered her ſuſpected by Meleander; 
and now the ſubtle old woman, pleaſed with 
the ſucdeſs of her cunning practices, feigned 
to Argenis, that ſhe wondered who ſhould 
put theſe - doubts into the | king's. head. 
The cauſe of her jealouſy againſt Timoclea 


was, that as Argenis was grateful to her 


tor the ug offices 1 had | done. to Poli- 


archus, 


gi” 
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archus, the feared that lady's merits would 
endear her to the. princeſb, and ſo the 


might be favoured above herfelf: there. 


ſore, being ſtung wir envy, ſhe put in 
practice ſuch arts as are familiar to courts, 


She faid nothing openly againſt 'Fimoclea, 
becauſe her cunning had failed of ſucceſs, 


if Argenis had perceived it, and becauſe 
the knew that ſhe might, under colour of 


friendſtñp, be more effectually her enemy. 


To this purpoſe ſhe always prevented any 
favours the princeſs intended towards her, 
alledging many reaſons why ſhe ought to 
forbear or delay them. On-theſe occaſions 
the would ſay, Would you have Timo- 


clea know that ſhe is rewarded for con- 


eealing Poliarchus ? Are you willing; 
the engagement between him and you 
ſhould be known to many people ? It will 
certainly be more diſcreet to ſhew her ſome 
trifling favours, in fuch a manner as to 
- appear your own gift, and not the reward 


of her merits. Above all, let her remain 


in her own houſe; her admiſſion into your 
1 A * not be managed without 
efpicion. 


— 


— 
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ſuſpicion. 1 am of opinion, that it ought 
never to be known to the people that ſhe 
preſerved Poliarchus; it would be danger- 
ous on all ſides; and what will this ſtranger 


lea, Archombrotus think? He knows the 
ee, obligation that Poliarchus owes to her, and 
uſe will he not perceive, that your 2 
of are the reward of this ſervice 2” ; 
ny. Buy theſe and the like arguments, Sele- 
any Wl niffa took care of her own intereſt, rather 
er, than her lady's, eſteeming her friendſhip 


to loſt, if any other ſhared it with her; but 
| the managed this affair with ſo much art, 
that ſhe ſeemed only to be careful 
for Argenis. This is the perpetual bane 
and miſchief of royal characters, when 
ſuch as are in their favour, under colour 
of adviſing them, gratify their own 
envy, and ſometimes praiſe thoſe whom 
they moſt hate, that their ſlanders may 
be the more readily believed: and thus 
Seleniſſa raiſed ſuſpicions in the king 
againſt Timoclea, inſinuating, that ſhe 
formerly favoured Lycogenes, and it was 
not certainly Known how the was affected, 
| though. 
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though ſhe was in favour with the unſuſ. 
picious princeſs. To Argenis, ſhe would 
mix the praiſes and merits of the lady with 
the dangers that her preferment would 
Taiſe z and becauſe there appeared fome 
truth mixed with her reflections, it ſo 
happened, that Timoclea found little ad- 
vantage from the favour of Argenis, 
excepting that, when ſhe came as for- 
merly to wait on her, ſhe treated her with 
more familiarity, and at her departure 
would ſometimes make her a preſent, aa 
ſeeking an occaſion to diſplay her bounty, 
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CHAP n. 


Maleander being in great danger, Sol 
brotus ſaves his life. On this account 
Eriſtbenes kills the king*s coathman, which 


bee ſuſpicion of pines; 


BOUT this time, Argenis by the 10 
king's deſire, attended by Ibburanes 1 
(who was then at court upon buſineſs) il 
went to Eipercts: p and not long after, Me- 
lander in going thither was in great 
. danger of his life. Whether by the trea- 
15 chery of his own people, or by the decree 
of deſtiny, which took occaſion to prefer 
Archombrotus to his favour and affection. 
There was a lake about a mile in com- 
paſs, whoſe banks were pleaſant and ſafe, 
but farther on, very deep and dangerous. 
The king's coachman turned into this 
lake, as chuſing the pleaſant way. The 
frequency of the chariots that daily paſſed 
had left many tracks, and left no room to 


fear when * the king $ horſes 
either 


* 
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ä either taking (OI or ſtung by the onats 
of the fens, or elſe by the treaChery cf 
their guide, ſhaking their manes, and 
_ throwing up their heads, ran headlong 
into the lake. All the company cried out 
fearfully, but few offered their aſſiſtance, 
either through. fear for themſelves, or 
overcome by the ſurprize at the ſudden 
accident, Among the few that followed 
the king's chariot, none could keep up 
with Archombrotus ; ſometimes calling to 
the coachman to pull in his horſes and 
turn them about, then to the King to leap 


into the water, being not yet ſo deep as 


a man's height, But in the meanwhile 
the chariot went on, and now the whetls 
were covered by the water. Then Archom- 
brotus performed a moſt manly and daring 
action; becauſe his Horfe was hindered by 
the water, he leapt -off his back, and 
making ſpeed up to the chariot, he pulled 
the king out of it in fo critical a moment, 
that an inſtant after, the water driv- 
ing with great force fwallowed up both 


the chariot and horſes. The weight of 
| the 


4 


- 
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he king Youth upon Archombrotus, 
almoſt. ſunk him, and the bottom being 
ſlippery with the motion of the waters, 
which was up to their ſhoulders, made it 
ſtill more difficult they bath laboured to 
get a firm footing, and whilſt they were 
thus ftriving, thoſe of their friends that 
were neareſt, drew them out of the water. 
When Meleander was ſafely landed, the 
thought of ſo great danger eſcaped, ſtruck 
1 him with a horror, which was increaſed by 
% cficing, that being unable to ſwim, he 
oy had certainly been loſt, if Archombrotus, 
ap veglecting his own ſafety, had not taken 
3 Wl the danger upon himſelf. All were ſtruck 

ale WY with admiration, that he a ſtranger, not 
e WI bound to him by law, birth, or benefits; 
M- WM ſhould venture his life for the king, when 
ſo many. of bis ſubjects and countrymen 
ſtood by unconcerned. This ſervice (as 
it ought) greatly affected the monarch, 
who embraced him eagerly, and held him 
bluſhing at his own praiſes, ſome time in 
his arms. Being before bid to love him 
for his worth, be "ys de glad or an OCCa- 
3 ſion 
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ſion to prefer him to his favour, without 


the envy of others. 


In the meantime, the king's S 
havin g eſcaped the water, reached the 


banks, with looks full of terror; when 
Eriſthenes, who had been the loudeſt in 
exclaiming againſt him, drew his ſword, 
and unawares to the reſt, thruſt him 
through; he fell back dead into the water, 
with great applauſe from the younger part 
of the company, but this action diſpleaſed 
the wiſer ſort. If this accident did not 
happen by the coachman's fault, why 
- ſhould the poor wretch be murdered? If 
guilty of treaſon, why not examined, and 


compelled to diſcover his accomplices ? 


Did Eriſthenes only love the king, that 
he took upon himſelf the office of execu- 
tioner of his revenge? Then they began 
to ſuſpect that the coachman was hired by 

Lycogenes, to take away the king's life 
by.this means, and when it failed of effect, 
leſt he ſhould be compelled to diſcover 
the conſpirators, he was {lain by Eriſthenes, 
the intimate friend of Lycogenes. But 


the 


2 
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the power of the faction, and the time 
being not yet ripe for revenge, obliged 
Meleander to diſſemble his thoughts, 
WM yhich he did ſo calmly, that not even | 
hen MW Eriſthenes could perceive himſelf ſu. 
in I pedted. eee : 


CHAP. 117. 


» 1 


tte king Þolds a private council. The ge 

ofgCleobulus. Archombrotus propoſes to 

8 recall Poliarchus. The reſolution of the 
king and his friends. 


HEN they arrived at Eiperctẽ, the 
town was full of noblemen, who 
came to congratulate the king on his 

eſcape, who, on his ſide, concealed his 

intention, and affected to appear uncom- | 

monly chearful. 

| Among the chief Bien of e 
1 were Oloodemus and Eriſthenes, who were ; 
raiſed by intereſt to eminent ſtations: 
Eriſthenes was made the king's treaſurer, 
though he knew he conferred this place up- 
on an enemy (but ſo the preſent times, and 
the diſſimulation he had begun to practise 
required) and Oloodemus had the govern- 
ment of the country about the promon- 
tory of Pachynus. Theſe dividing their 


intended buſineſs between them, were dit- 
ferently 


ice 
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ferently employed:  Eriſthenes, under co- 


lour of his office; was preſent on the ſpot, 
watching the king's actions and deſigns, | 
while Olo6demus was abfent with Lyco- 
genes, ſeducing the Sicilians, and laving a 
foundation for freſh miſchiefs : and on theſe 
three men, the chief ſtrength and power 
of the faction reſted. The king, though 
he had taken his reſolution, was deſirous 
to know the opinion of Cleobulus ; he alſo 
much uſed the advice of Eurimedes, and 


Archombrotus was in high favour and 


eſteem with him : he called theſe three 
together privately, and (Argenis being with | 
him) he deſired their opinions, concealing 
his own that they might not be biaſſed by 

it: he ſhewed in What ſtate the affairs of 
Sicily now ſtood ; he obſerved that this 
peace was more pernicious than the former 
war; that foreſeeing this, he had fortified 
and ſtored the caſtle of Eiperctẽ, in which 


| they were: and added, that he knew the 


weight of the rebellion reſted upon the 
heads of a few men, the chief leaders of it; 
now he deſired to know, in thoſe circum- 
Vb I. 3 ſtances, 


| 
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ſtances, their opinion and advice. None“ 


of them cared to ſpeak firſt, on a buſineſs 


of ſuch importance, till the king, in re. 


ſpect to his years and approved wiſdom, 


commanded Cleobulus to give his opinion. 
« We mult (ſaid he) oh king, be in 
earneſt to cruſh this faction, or expect to 


be cruſhed by it. Moderation would now ; 


be a vice in you; you will neither offend 
the gods, nor blemiſh your own character, 
by bringing your enemies to their juſt pu- 
niſnment; for Lycogenes himſelf firit 
broke the peace, and by his chaſtiſement 


thoſe who hate or deſpiſe your goodneſs, 
will alter their opinions. Do we not know | 


that the cities have been invited to rebel? 
that many are ready to riſe, and enliſt 
themſelves under the banners of Lyco- 
genes? What then do we- ſtay for, till 
there be no ſound part left in Sicily ? Are 
you afraid to anticipate their deſigns, or 
do you ſuperſtitiouſly wait, till they com- 
mand you to unſheath the ſword ? You 
have Eriſthenes here; ſend for Lycogenes 


and Olobdemus, as if to conſult upon ſome 
buſineb 


buſineſs of importance; if they come, ſecure 
their perſons, and let them be brought to 
trial for their treaſons, and when convicted 
be immediately put to death. If they re- 
fuſe to come, treat them as rebels, purſue | 
them with an open and active war, and 
while they are unprepared, pur a an ena o 
the troubles of Sicily.“ n 
To theſe words of Cleobulus, Eurime⸗ 
des added, that he would undertake for 
x thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, 
all tried and faithful men, and ready at his 
command. Theſe were partly of the guards, 
partly of the garriſon of Eiperctẽ, the reſt 
were diſtributed about Panormus, and in 
the caſtle of Epipolis : and he obſerved, 
that a ſelect body of old ſoldiers, was better ; 


than a multitude of ſuch freſh troops, as 5 


Lycogenes could raiſe : and when the royal 
ſtindard was diſplayed, there was no doubt, 
but many would take the better ſide. 

Archombrotus was pleaſed with theſe 
preparations for war, thinking he had now 
a proper opportunity to venture ſomething 
for Poliarchus. , faid he, am but young 


0 5 
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and a foreigner, therefore I offer nothi ng 


as to the principal affaits in queſtion; but 

if you reſolve upon war, why do you re- 
ject your own ſtrength, the aſſiſtance of 
your friends? There is not one of the ſol. 

- diers, that wiſhes not for the return of Poli- 
archus, who was driven away merely by 
the envy of Lycogenes; he underſtands 
the art of war, and even his name i; 
formidable to your enemies. And be. 


ſides, he is ſo well beloved by the fol- 


diers, that the ſight of him will be to 
them an omen of ſucceſs, and will make 
them more forward and ready to undertake 
great exploits. I therefore give it as my 
' Opinion, that we ſhould ſeek him out, ex- 
cuſe the neceſſity of the times that drove 
him hence, and invite him back to new 
triumph.“ 8 
Alrgenis, with pleaſure, heard Archom- 
brotus thus - boldly plead for Poliarchus, 
and was more eſpecially glad, that Melean- 
der liſtened attentively to this advice. And 
that none might check this fair and hope- 
ful beginning, ſhe added, Now _ 
= —_ ſtands 


ing 


but 
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lands in the ſame ſtate with Poliarchus, 
who remains in Italy, as if baniſhed from 
his own country: of the fidelity of Arſi- 


das, you, fire, have no doubt, and perhaps 


he has deſerved better of us, than af Poli- 
archus, by this late action.“ —Argenis 
being thus earneſt in the defence of Ar- 
das, begauſe his ſafety was concerned 
yith that gf Paliarchus ; the ref}, to pleaſe 

her, were ambitious to ſhew chemſelwes of 
the ſame opinion. 8 

Then faid the king, „By this unagi- 
mity of opinion, I perceive, that the gods 
take care of our affairs, for what you ad- 
viſe, I had before reſolved to do. As for 
Poliarchus and Arſidas, I had long ago in 
my own heart abſolved them it remains 
to conſider by what means we may recall 
them boch.“ 

All preſent were of opinion, that ſome 
truſty meſſenger ſhould be ſent with pre- 
ſents to Poliarchus, to intreat him, that as 
ſoon as the war ſhould break out againſt 
Lycogenes, he would return to Sicily. 
Upon this reſolution the king broke up 

L. 3 2 
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the council; charging them to keep ſecret 


all that they had heard and reſolved. 


But Argenis, after the manner of lovers, 
(always immoderately rejoicing or griey- 
ing) viſibly. ſhowed her happineſs at this 
event, ſo much beyond her hopes ; while 
the king ignorant of the cauſe, . ſaid, 
Daughter, I embrace this omen of good 
fortune ! for ſince the beginning of our 
misfortunes, this is the firſt-time that I 
have ſeen 25 12 look ſo well . and f 


happy 
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CHAP. OE 


Archombrotus falls in love with Argenis. 


The arts of Lycogencs to ſeduce the 
people. 5 2 


HEN the evening came on, Ar- 
chombrotus, after his uſual cuſtom, 


went to walk in the king's garden. There 
as he paſſed alone among the rows of 
trees, he called to mind the night when 
Poliarchus and himſelf were gueſts at 


Timoclea's houſe : he recollected the alte- 
ration of voice and countenance, which he 
perceived in Poliarchus when he queſtioned 
him concerning - Argenis, which he then 
ſurmiſed to proceed from love; but other 
matters intervening, it went. out of his 
memory, and the rather becauſe he had at. 


firſt no notion of its being mutual, but 


only an amorous inclination in Poliarchus 
common to youth: but now it came into 
his mind, that Argenis, in defending 
Arſicas, ſeemed unuſually warm and 

. earneſt 
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earneſt in her arguments and requeſts, and 
certainly, all that Arſidas had done related 
to the ſafety of Poliarchus. On weighing 
theſe circymſtances on both fides, Archom- 
brotus began to ſuſpect, that there was à 
ſecret and intimate friendſhip between them. 
He conſidered the beauty and merits of 
Poliarchus, and whatever might raiſe ſo 
great a hope in him, or wiſh in Argenis. | 
And in this regard, t though his parentage 
were concealed, yet it might be noble: 
« For I am not, ſaid he, the only one 
whoſe birth and fortunes are not 10 be 
eſtimated by my appearance.“ 

And while he thus calls to mind the beau - 
ties and fortunes of Argenis, he filently 
celebrates the happineſs of Poliarchus. 
By degrees he admires and praiſes thoſe 
charms, which he had hitherto beheld 
unmoved: he dwells on the graces of Ar- 
genis, who was ſo beautiful and ſo worthy 
to be beloved ; her birth, her fortunes, 
her merits, all equally great and noble, 
and who, even if ſhe had no prerogatives 
of birth, if chaice were to be made out 
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of all the virgins in Sicily, who but Ar- 


genis ſhould be called to the throne ?. Her 


wiſdom, her mddeſty, her language, 


ſuperior to all her ſex, and her form 
almoſt divine. Then he turns his thoughts 
upon himſelf; neither did he think his 


own birth or qualities unequal to ſueh a 


hope. This thought adds fewel to his 
newly-kindled fares: he knew not yet 


that he was in love, but only indulging 
idle, yet as he deemed not unlikely or 


unreaſonable thoughts ; but by degrees 
his imagination found pleaſure in theſe 


ideas, not . conſidering that the only way 
to conquer and be free, is to reſiſt the rl 


impreſſions of love. And now, the more 
he loved Argenis, the colder he grew in 
his friendſhip to Poliarchus : he firſt felt 


the pangs of envy, and next of jealouſy, 


and he that entered the garden free and 


happy, went out of it ſick and penſive, 
bis ſoul being made a captive. As an 
addition to his malady, he ſought for 
ſolitude, and ſu pped alone; and when. 
by himſelf vathing but love reer 


bh 7 irſelf 
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itſelf to his thoughts, and he gave himſelf 
up to thoſe cares that he till then had been 
a ſtranger 0 ( ee 

While theſe things paſſed at Eiperdt, 
de and his party took no ſmall 
eare to put the miſchiefs they had plotted 
into execution, he going about, under 
various pretences, to different cities, ad- 
moniſhing the magiſtrates, after feaſting 
them highly, and warned them not to 
fuffer the public liberty to be betrayed, 
ſaying, that Sicily was endangered by 
pernicious counſels; that they ſhould 
remember they lived indeed under a 
monarchy, but not a deſpotic tyranny; 
nor did he ſpeak any thing againſt the 
King, bur ſo ſecretly, that it might be 
excuſed even to Meleander himſelf. "When 
He perceived his auditors moved at his 
ſpeeches, he would ſigh, and let fall 
words of uncertain meaning, as if he 
knew more than he dared to ſpeak. By 
theſe means many looked upon him as the 
pillar of his country, and began to flight 
_ defpiſe the king, brats <li when, by 
| _" 85 
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the people, that the natives were neg- 
lected, and ſtrangers preferred to the 


chief offices in the ſtate; that the taxes 
and cuſtoms were daily encreaſed, and 


laſtly, that deſtruction hung aver their 


heads from a prince, who was incenſed 
againſt them ever ſince the former war. 
Beſides theſe devices, the prieſts, cor- 
rupted by his bribes, aſſiſted his views: 


they forged divinations and preſages at 


the ſacrifices, whether public or private, 
and the beholders were terrified with 


feigned prodigies of different kinds: how- 
ever, all foretold, that a great change was 

near at hand, and that for the better; 
but at preſent the gods were pleaſed with 


nothing in the ſtate. But beſides theſe 


fictions, there happened prodigies neither 
falſe nor feigned, which ſeemed to foretel 
the approaching miſeries; for in ſome 


places it rained ſtones from heaven, in 


others two ſuns appeared together: and 


theſe few real ſigns gave faith to a great 
many feigned ones: ſo that men raſhly 
12 6 — 


Lycogenes' 8 means, it was reported among 
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gave credit to them. A certain poet, not 
wholly free from this infatuation, thus 
ventured to deſcribe it. 


Ve gods, who made this well-join'd frame of earth, 

Forbear to dire prediRtions to give birth. 

All things are chang'd, in heaven's affrighted face 
Strange phantoms fly, and envious comets blaze. 
Loft is the winter's cold, the ſpring's gay pride, 
The Dog-ſtar lays his wonted heat aſide. 

So in the world's firſt infancy, the ſun, 

Yet young, his unknown courſe thro? heav'n to run, 
Unſkilful i in his charge did oft” times err, 

And thro the pathleſs ways confounds the year. 
Behold how black a cloud obſcures the ſky,, 

From AMtna's firey mouth! the ſea, ſwoln vg þ 
The ſouth wind rolls aſhore on Sicily! 

Such was the fear, when once great Neptune's hand 
Disjoin'd this iſle from fair Italia's land. 

Great are the gods portents ; but greater far 
Our inward fears of famine, plague, or war. 
All men foretel our woes, all men foreſee, 

From gods or men, war, death, and miſery. 
To arms! to arms ! — The cruel deities 
Appeaſe with more deſerving ſacrifice ! 

Let blood our ſacrificing weapons ftain, 
Our guilt atone, and life by death obtain. 
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BO UU this time it was 8 to 
the king, that Lycogenes held a ſe- 


cret 1 with the Hyperephanii, 
and ſome were afraid that in order to make 


uſe of their power, he would abjure the 
religion of his country. By chance, when 
theſe things were ſpoken of, Archombrotus 


and Ibburanes were walking in the king's 


gallery, and hearing mention of the 


Hyperephanii, the former aſked, what 
difference there was between them and. 


the other inhabitants of Sicily; why. their 


names, deſigns, and forces were mentioned 


ep ꝛratehy. Ibburanes, deſirous to give 


him a full information, pauſed a little to, 


recollect himſelf, and then thus began: 4 


„We have given to thoſe men the name 
of Hyperephanii from the nature of their 


ſuperſtitions. Their ſect, which is trouble- 
ſome to princes, begun in our days, having 


one 
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one Uſinulca for its author, who, deſpiling 
the religion that hath ever been profeſſed 
in Sictly, preſumed to bring in a new one, 
and trouble the conſciences of ſuch as either 
too great a ſhare of pride, or too much 
fimplicity rendered fit to be. preyed upon, 
ſome being ambitious of following ſuch a 
teacher, others deceived by his eloquence 
and ſhew of piety. To all this may be 
added, the force of novelty, which fo 
blinded their minds, that the barbarous 
aſſertions of Uſinulca found admirers and 
| followers, not only from the furtheſt parts 
of the world, but even of the foſter chil- 
dren of Sicily, although nothing can be 
more monſtrous than his tenets. I am 
indeed aſhamed to relate his madneſs and 
folly, which reflect upon the wiſdom: and 
goodneſs of the gods. He denies that 
any man commits a ſin, but he whom the 
gods compel, and have predeſtined to it: 
that howſoever you ſtrive againſt vice, be 
innocent in your life, upright towards 

men, and religious to the gods, he affirms, 

thus is not the virtue that renders men 
| acceptable 


8 
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difference in ſins, but only in the perſons 


that commit them; that thoſe who are 
hated by the gods, for only ſtealing a 
few pot-herbs, deſerve the ſevereſt puniſn- 
ments that can be inflicted, whilſt others 
again cannot forfeit the favour of heaven 
by the moft atrocious crimes; ſo that 
from the ſame mirey ſlough of fin ſome 
| ſhall come out clean, while others are 
polluted and filthy. I forbear to ſpeak of 
other frenzies of Uſinulca, nor would 
| theſe opinions have found followers, had 
they not. happened in the infancy of our 


kings, in which the turbulent humours of 
men cannot properly be reſtrained nor 


expelled. This diſeaſe was encreaſed by 


the eagerneſs of faction, and ſome of the 
nobility, diſaffected to the government, 
made themſelves leaders of the hypere-- 
phanii. Then, in a moſt fatal manner, 
was Sicily plagued with civil wars, and 
as many as choſe the licence of rebellion 


W to this ſet, diſplaying their 


colours, 


acceptable to heaven, but only the ſigns 
of that virtue. Further, that there is ne 


* 
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| 8 in the field againſt gur kings 

themſelves. Nothing then eſcaped thei 
fury; they trampled pn the altars of the 
gods, oyerturned their temples, fired 
houſes, and conſecrated their new doc- 
trines to the furies by the blood of their 
countrymen. After ſo many years, you 
may yet ſee the marks of their deſolation. 
In theſe diſturbances, they ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the reſt of the Sicilians, and 
leemed as it were another country and 
people, neither upon the ſtrongeſt league 
would they unite ſincerely with the rc> 

of the nation: ſo being ſwayed by a reſt- 
leſs and unquiet ſpirit, they always either 
threaten war or fear it. 

In minds thus affected, what weight | 
have the king's commands! They have 
poſſeſi ed themſelves not only of ſoldiers 
but cuties, and almoſt whole provinces, 
| from whence they conſult and determine 

how far to affiſt the king, or refuſe him 
their aid; and if they give aſſiſtance in 
war, or ſuccour upon any other occalion, | 
they brag af their fidelity as being worthy. 


gs of thanks; but they give and refuſe their 
W aids more like equals than ſubjects. Thus 
he do they carry themſelves as juſt arbiters 
" I both of the kings and of the. gods, 5 
4 portioning what they awe ta both, not 
hs by the laws and cuſtams of their country, 
W but by their own humours and opinions. 


„bo may cafily imaging, how this con- 
tagion threatens Sicily ; far as that ſart of 


hyperephanii wall ſeek to effect, by the 


in foreign nations $9 their aid, invite 
them, as it were, to the poſſeſſion of 
Sicily. But if it maul! pleaſe the gods 


great are thoſe which we now ſee and 
feel! If children are offended with their 


they throw themſelves into the arms of 
this tet. What * eG af the veſtal 


virgins! 
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1 hatred is moſt irreconcileable, which arifes 
os of different opinions in matters of 
_ religion, we may juſtly fear, that theſe 


ruin of their country, what they cannot 
compaſs by their own ſtrength, and calling 


to avert from us theſe miſeries, yet how 


parents, or the nobles with their king, 
immediately „under pretence of religion, 


| 
| 
-A 
| 
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virgins ! ' what of the prieſts! When they 


grow weary of their chaſtity, they re. 
nounce their religion, and hired with the 


rewards of forbidden marriages, they 
| betake themſelves to the hyperephanii 'to 


ſhelter them in their iniquities. By theſe | 


examples, and the licentiouſneſs in diſ- 


puting and living, the common people are 


made to waver in their faith, and to doubt 
what gods there are, and how they ſhould 
be worſhipped, till by degrees they come 


to believe nothing ſacred or certain in 
religious matters. By this impiety, re- 


ligion ſuffers, whilſt it breaks alſo into 
the peace of the ſtate, and waſtes the 
| ftrength of our diſordered Sicily, which 
will never recover her former health and 
vigour, till the hyperephanit are reſtored: 


to reaſon, and the wound ſkinned over.” 
But (ſaid Archombrotus) why do 
the Sicilians delay to cure this evil? Why 


do they not by force of arms cut off the 


infected part to preſerve the whole body? 


1 that am a ſtranger offer my hand and 
werd in this buſineſs; 5 neither do I think 


F I can 
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I can offer a more acceptable ſacrifice, 
than that of ſhedding their blood, to the. 


gods, or of loſing mine in the attempt. 


You, Ibburanes, ſhould ſpeak of this to 
the king, and urge Hon with — e 


I doquence to this war.” 
_ Ibburanes, ſmiling at thi diſcourſe, 


fad, « I commend your zeal animated by 


youthful courage and formerly many 


were of your opinion, till by the event it 
has appeared, that, as ſome animals are 
nouriſhed by poiſon, ſo this ſect 

ſtronger by perſecution, and is fattened 
by war and deſolation. There are many 
now who incline to the doctrines of Uſi- 
nulca, who, if they were threatened or 
compelled entirely to abjure them, would. 
more ſtrongly ſupport them under op- 


preſſion ; and as you may eaſily break a 


iingle thread, but if you twiſt a number 


in one band, the harder you ſtrain them, 
the more ſtrongly they hold together, and 


at laſt become as a cord too ſtrong to be 
broken; ſo thoſe who are moſt indifferent 


en that ſide, and who by forbearance 
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might be won back again, when they ſee 


the ſword drawn againſt them to oblige 
them to a forced, and as they think a 
ſhameful recantation, moſt furiouſly unite 


with that party, and tying chemſelves to- 
gether by a knot of conſpiracy, grow to 


the ſtrength of a nation, and cannot be 
overcome. And beſide, this ſect doth not, 
like the beſt and primitive ones, ſeek to 
grow great by obeying and ſuffering, but 
are eaſily drawn into rebellion, and main- 
tain their miſchiefs by ſhedding blood, 
Sicily is full of youths, whom ſometimes 
leyity, poverty, and the love of arms, 


inſtigate to atchieve ſome exploit, and 
they, nat regarding right or honour, will 
join with the faction, and will bear arms, 


thaugh it were againſt the gods, and the 
happineſs of all human kind. In like 


manner, when there is a war, in hope of 


{ſpoil and plunder, they will join them- 
ſelves to the hyperephanii, who in peace 
would renounce them ; and the king, by 
making war againſt them, creates more nn 


| delinquents than he can cut off old ones.“ 


10 « Muſt 
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ee Muſt then this bane of the King 
(aid Archombrotus) be ſuffered? While 
the venom ſpreads, muſt you ſtand looking 


on till all the infected members are de- 
ſtroyedd? Surely no phyſie, how dange- 


tous ſoever, could do more harm than 
this deadly delay.“ There ate (ſaid Ib- 
buranes) other mote certain means, by 


which Sicily may waſh away this ſtain. 
But this care depends upon the king; and 


we hope that Meleander's piety and cart 
will abate the violence of this diſcale, 
when once the civil wars are ended, which 
have always ſtrengthened the Hyperephanii: 


they are only to be ſubdued by peace, 
eaſe, and a happy government, when they 


can get nothing by diſturbances to beſtow 


upon their ſeditious aſſiſtants. In the 


time of peace, the heads of them pay 


reſpect to the king, upon whoſe favour 
all things depend: and if he ttfeats their 
doctrines not with hatred but contempt, 


he may by that method, more effectually 
than by war, bring the nobles to a different 
work of thinking; 110 if they arc aſhamed 
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to abjure their ſet, they will at leaſt 
otherwiſe provide for their children, and 
bring them up under ſuch maſters as ſhall : 
inftrut them in the old religion, and ſo 
open the way to their favour and prefer. 
ment at court. Thoſe who prefer their 
pPrejudices to reaſon and the cuſtom of 
their anceſtors, will be overcome by this 
way, being excluded from honours and the 
hopes of preferment; and this muſt not 
be done by edicts, which excite murmur- 
ings, but by the diſcretion of the prince, 

not allowing them any ſhare in the public 
offices, nor "ſuffering them to ſtray beyond 
the limits of the laws. In all other things, 
let him be gentle to them, and by his kind 
and familiar treatment, ſhew himſelf ſuch 
a one as is moſt worthy to be obeyed ; for 
many of them, Archombrotus, do not 
err of themſelves, but by the fault of 
their education, and therefore by care may 


be reclaimed. 
By theſe flow remedies the ſinews and 


ſtrength of the Hyperephanii will be cut 


1 Pires, and themſelves reconciled to 
their 


— 
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their country, But theſe deſigns are only 

ft for a time of peace, which I pray the 
gods to reſtore to Sicily, and not ſuffer 
Lycogenes's faction to be ſtrengthened by 
theſe ſectaries; for I think he vill not 
embrace their religion, which would make 
him odious to all the reſt of Sicily.” 

When Ibburanes had thus ſpoken, he 
invited Archombrotus to ſupper, and, in 
the way of friendſhip, adviſed him to treat _ 
the Hyperephann kindly ; for as the times 
were, they were more likely to be reclaim- _ 
ed by affability and example, than by a 
profeſſed hatred and n | 
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CHAP. 3 


7 be 1 of Eriſtbems apainſt the king 
 Archombrotus is much difturbed in mind, 
A preſent to Poliarthus. 


ND now all things being ripe on 
: ELycogenes's ſide, a day was ap- 
a for the execution of their deſign; 
it wos in the midſt of ſpring, on the 


tenth of the month called Thargelion. 


Eriſthenes had a houſe not 'far from 
Eiperctẽ, with a foreſt full of all kinds of 


game. Thither, on the day appointed, 


he undertook to invite Meleander and 


Argenis to a feaſt. If the plot ſucceeded, 
he was to ſecure them both; if Meleander 
reſiſted, or called for aſſiſtance, they re- 


ſolved to kill him, thinking it ſufficient 
to have Argenis in their power; but if 
Meleander, either through ſickneſs or miſ. 
truſt, ſhould that day keep in Eiperctẽ, 
then Lycogenes, with an army, ſhould 
fuddenly aſſault him there. It was ap- 


eo pointed 
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'poinced or fim to che at Syracud; on that 
day, and ghither, all his faRtign Were to 

comes $0; Sage him,general gf, the come 
wel againſt the king. , Ologdemys 
allo Was 0 2. hither, With, the troops 
he had raiſedd, to ſupport their geſigns. 
And, they believed alſo, that molt of the 
cities Mould revolt fam the king; ſppe 
by the .cxapple of He former war, and 
chers hy the falſchood of the gavernors 
and magiſtrates, many of whom they had 
corrupted, and e that were ee 


to rebel. 


Thus. boch, Giles * reſolyed upon their 5 


meaſures. . | Meleander deſigned to ſur- 
priſe Lycogenes, and he to enſnare the 
king : .but Argenis Was oppreſſed With a 
double portion of care, for the ſtate and 
Poliarchus ; ſhe therefore urged, the exe- 5 
cution of thoſe reſalutions, Which the king 
and his friends had agreed on in council. | 
A preſent was to be prepared for Poli- 
archus ; Arſidas was. to be recalled home. 
A faithful and diſcreet, perſon Was wanted . 
to manage theſe Are No man but 
av oh M Arxchom- 


py 
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eſcape his obſervation, now wholly Nen 

up to the tyranny of love, and grudging 

every mark of regard ſhe beſtowed on 
Poliarchus. Often he accuſed himſelf fbr 

being the firſt adviſer of the return of 
Poliarchus, and ſometimes he thought bf 

' perſuading the king to the contrary; but 

the ſhame of contradicting himſelf, and 

: fear of diſpleaſing Argenis, reſtrained him 

from fo raſh a reſolution. It happened 

that he went to the king whilſt he was in 
conference with his daughter about the 
return of Arſidas; and now he was indeed 

_ eſteemed by Argenis, for the ſake 'of Poli 

archus, whom he had fo warmly recom- 

mended to the king. She therefore looked 
pleaſantly upon him, and ſaluted him 

mo e familiarly than uſual; while he was 

ſo ſtruck with her behaviour, being igno- M- © 
1 rant of the cauſe, that, overcome witl 
| Joy, he retired as ſoon as poſſible to his 
own lodging to recollect himſelf,” and to © 


7 recover his ſpirits ; where when he had 
- 820 £39 7 ſhut 
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aut _— up, Wy th wavering be- 


tween hope and fear, at length he broke 
out into the following ſolilogqux. 
Am I then ſo happy ? Hath my kit 


; ſacrifice to Cupid made him favourable 


to me? I ſaw her countenance, I obſerved 


ber eyes, both expreſſed a lively joy at 
my coming. But ah! unhappy lover, 


fooliſhly to indulge ſuch hopes! The 


gods grant not ſuch bleſlings ſo eaſily. 
Common marriages are not diſturbed by 
troubles or accidents ; but lovers. of high 
birth and fortunes are ever croſs'd, that 
even the labour might enhance the reward. 
Oh! may I be deceived in my fears, and 
may not that ſalutation and ſweet counte- 
nänce of Argenis, which ſo raiſes my 
hopes, forbode my ruin! Had not theſe 
ſigns of favour relation to Poliarchus? 
Or were they not in token of gratitude 
to me, for ſpeaking well of him before 
the king? What |, did ſhe by theſe, requeſt 
me to become again his advocate and pro- 
tector? Love is not worth ſuch a ſacrifice ; 

no, not the love of Argenis! 1 will not 


LY coe 
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owe the favour of Argenis to Poliarchus, 


nor ſhall ſhe'be indebred to me for him. 
Shall I be the means of another man's 
Happineſs, and labour to undo 'myſelf ? 


Shall I be eſteemed for doing mean and 


ſervile offices, in order to diſpoſe of Argenis 
to another? I cannot bear the thought! 
Yet art thou deceived, Archombrotus, if 
thou thinkeſt to compel her to love thee 


Love is gained by intreaty, patience, and 
obſervance. Yet, do I mean to command 


Argenis or to ſerve her ? Shall I ſay to 
her, 1 forbid thee to love Poliarchus 
How daring and inſolent would this be 
If ſhe deſerves to be beloved, ſhe will love 
the moſt deſerving; I mult then contend 
with-Poharchus in virtue, in glory, and in 
fame. It is, therefore, better for him to 
be preſent. I will ſeek out the cauſe Why 
he is beloved, and by the ſame qualities 
aim to pleaſe her. Whatever he doth to 


gain her I Will ſtrive to exceed him, and 
i I cannot ſucceed, I will, at laſt, diſpute 
it with my ſword; it will be eaſy to find 
an occaſion. of quarrel -with -him, - and let 

him 
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him be never ſo valiant, love, ſtill more 
powerful, ſhall: ftrengthen my hand to 
conquer him. In the mean time, while 
we treat of his return, it will be eaſy for 
me to obtain the company. and converſa- 
tion of Argents. She will accuſtom her- 
{elf to hear me, and to believe me, and 
when eſteem is ſtrengthened by time, it 
often ſerves io other purpoſes than thoſe 
for which it began. 

When Archombratus had thus ended the 
contention in his mind, he returned to the 
preſence of Meleander, where he found a 
freſh occaſion. of vexation and reſentment; 
for Cleobulus had perſuaded the king, that 
the preſent to Poliarchus ſhould be ſent 
in the name of Argenis. She, ſaid he, is 
guiltleſa of his being driven out of Sicily, 
and next to yourſelf the care of the king- 
dam belongs to her: beſides, he will un- 
derftand that your requeſt is included in 
hers ; and though he were obſtinate to us, 
yet 1 will not, ſurely, refuſe a lady's fa- 
vour.” Meleander warmly approved his 
opinion. © It only remains, replied he, 

M 3 to 
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to chuſe a preſent, and a proper meſſen- 
ger to carry it.” Timonides was a valiant 
young man, and a faithful friend of Poli- 
archus : Argenis firſt named him, and the 
king immediately appointed him for this 
ſecret embaſſy. After they had reſolved 
upon this meaſure, they next conſidered 
what preſent to ſend. A Syrian merchant 
had brought thither many curioſities from 
India and Arabia, the unprofitable com- 
modities of a vain and luxurious people. 
Among other things was a bracelet of 
:; woven filk, covered over with precious 
ſtones of varicus kinds and colours; 
placed in ſuch a manner, as to repreſent 
either the fighting or the chace of certain 
wild beaſts, whom the hunters in one 
place followed with their ſpears, in another 
received with their javelins. Theſe gems 
were of high eſtimation, as well as the 

workmanſhip, and valued at fifty talents. 
All that ſaw it, admired and celebrated its 


beauty. 
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1 CHAP: VII. 


F . the nen ſent to P oli- 
arcbus, to be poiſoned. J. he means he uſed 
. to diſcover the king's dgſigns. . Writes 
a letter to Poliarcbus. 


\HIS bracelet, Argenis and Cleobu- 
Jus, with the king's approbation, 
thought a proper preſent to ſend to Poli- 


archus, and the rather, becauſe it was port- 


able without any danger of diſcovery; for 
this affair was to be managed with care 
and privacy. As this kind of ornament 
in thoſe times, was worn by men as well 


as women, therefore it was moſt proper to 


be ſent from a woman to a man. The 
king before this ſet no great value upon it, 


his mind being otherwiſe employed; but 
it was left in the hands of Eriſthenes, who, 
as treaſurer, was ordered to ſhew it to the 
jewellers to be exmined, whether it was 


worth the king's purchaſe. Now, leſt any 
ſhould wonder at bis buying it ſuddenly, 
_— the 
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the king called for the dice, and loſing to 
Argenis, as they had before agreed, he 
ſent for Eriſthenes, and commanded him 
to buy it directly for the princefs, as cheap 
as he couid. Eriſthenes, either by his 
own diſigence, or the king's ill fortune, 
ſuſpected that an embaſſy to Poliarchus 
was intended. It was thought afterwards, 
that this ſufpicion took its firſt riſt from 
kis wife, who viſifing Seleniſſæ, uſed to 
throw our words concerning Arſidas, to 
Gifcover their intentions towards Ri ant 
Poliarchus: being an artful woman, 
taught by her huſbandt how to gain intel- 
ngence for his party. 

"The King's commanding Briſthents to 
buy the bracelet, at a time when his coffers | 
were almoſt empty, inereaſed his fuſpi- 
cions, inſomuch that he wrote to Lycoges 
hes, that he had reaſon to think, this pre- 
tent was defighed to purchaſe the friend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance of Poliarchus. On 
which, he that was always ready for mif- 
thief, wrote back to this effect : that, as 


Etifthetis dad the bravelet in his cuſtody, 
he 


archus ſhould receive it, he would doubt- 
leſs wear it on his arm, and when it grow 
warm, the poiſon would operate, and pierce 
by degrees to the vital parts: but if the 
being ſhould give it to Argenis, it mighe 
be diſcovered time enough to prevent miſ- 
chief, for the poiſon would not operate 
immediately, and they might contrive to- 
give warning of the miſchief, and gain ay: 
opinion of  exceeging fidelity, by laying: 


all the blame upon anc, 


ſold it. tie 
The poiſon, intended for this this purpoſes. 


was kept at Eriſthenesꝰs —. wheve they” 


had prepared it to take off ſeveral of their 
enemies. The Ephyriags, a people ſkilled: 
in mixing poiſons of various kinds,. when: 
they brought thither a colony and builr 
Syracuſa, had long ſince taught the Sici- 
lans this villanous art. Meleander bim- 

ſelf had been attempted by this way, 

though by the care and fidelity of his ſer- 
vants, carefully examining his clothes and: 


nn. had hitherto eſcaped. Eriſthenes 
M. 5 | * truſted: 
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truſted none with this ſecret; but he him- 
ſelf dipped the inſide of the bracelet into 
the poiſon, which being of ſoft woven ſilk, 
ro wear next the arm : and when he thought 
it had imbibed the venom, he carried it 
in a box to the king, who ignorant of ſo 
great a villany, commanded all, but Ar- 
genis, to leave him; and then ſent pri- 
vately for Timonides, and charged him 
faithfully ro execute the truſt he was 
thought worthy of. He then explained 
the whole buſineſs to him, and gave him 
a letter to Arſidas, written with his own 
hand, to this effect. 

« Arſidas, I have ſent Timonides, the 
| bearer of this, to you, and I would have 
you credit what he ſhall ſay in my name, 
in the ſame manner as if you heard me 
ſpeaking to you. Whatever he ſhall ſay 
or do I will ratify: and know withal, 
that the ſooner you return with my gueſt, 
you ſhall be more welcome. Farewell.” 

Then Argenis, as it had been agreed, 
took the box with the bracelet out of her 
lap: « © Give this, ſaid ſhe, to Poliarchus 

| * from 
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from me, with, this letter; this other letter 
to Arſidas.“ 2 Then the gave him the letters, 
but not thoſe ſhe had ſhown to Meleander, 
for they were cold and formal, unfuitable 
| to. the affection between her and Poli- 
are rchus ; in the ſealing, ſhe eaſily changed 
Fs for others, more expreſſive of both 
love and friendſhip. Timonides, to con- 
ceal the deſign of his voyage, gave out, 
that he had obtained leave of the king to 
travel into Italy and Africa, and it $M 
pened luckily, that he had often expreſſed 
a deſire of travelling among his familiar 
friends. ener 
But Eriſthenes, ever vigilant in trea- 
cherous deſigns, had diſcovered ſome 
things and ſuſpected all the reſt; therefore 
| conjecturing that Timonides was ſent to 
Poliarchus, he uſed a ſubtle invention to 
find out the truth. Among his depen- 
dants, was a young man fo lately come out 
of the country, that his face was unknown 
at court. He ordered this youth to mount 
his horſe, and to ride at full ſpeed after 
| Timonides, and when he had overtaken 
M pp” Fm, 
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him, to ſay, that he came from) the King 
to warn him, that there were fome who 
ſu.pected the affair of the bractlet, But 
that he ſhould on no account diſcover the 
' ſecret to any man in Sicily, and therefore 
to be on his guard. While you ſpeak; 
ſaid he, obſerve his countenance ; if he 
underſtands and anſwers you, that he will 
do as you require, leave him as having 
performed your charge. But if he ſeem 
ignorant of your meaning, aſk his. name, 
and when he tells you it is Timonides, de- 
fire him to pardon your miſtaking him for 
another, and then leave him as ſoon as 
poſhble ; if he offers to detain you and. 
ſeem inquiſitive, you may ſay you are * 
kinſman of Seleniſſa's, lately come to 
court, and for your name, take the firſt 
you think of. 

The youth diligently obeyed his direc- 
tions, failing neither in cunning nor ſuc- 
ceſs ; for Timonides hearing of the brace- 
let, which he knew to be ſo great a ſecret, 
never ſuſpected the man, but bade him 


Fergrn, and acquaint the king that all was. 
ſafe, 
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fafe; and that His former orders wete ff. 
ficient to make him guard the mn . 
all pbflible care and diſcretion:. 


Timonittes being thus — and the 
king's ſectet betrayed, Eriſthenes writes 
word to Lycogenes, that if he would furs 


priſe Timonides, or rake any other courſe; 
he muſt not loſe time. Lycogenes Was 
ya itfirefolved upon his next meaſures 3 

ut finding the king no longer Nothful 
and ditatoty, bur ptorting againſt hirn, he 
began to G more teſentment than con- 
tempt for him. At length a hew deſign 
came into his head, to turn the infamy of 


poiſoning upon the king. To this end (a. 


thing, that none could have dreamed of) 
he :etotves to folicit the friendthip and af 
ſiſtance (f Pollarchus Ricmfeif. And act 

cordingly writes to htm after this aner: 
5 Lyco _ to Pohiarchus Health. 
How much you have been decemed in. 
the choice of your friends and enemies, 
this day mall difcover. Purfuing me as. 
your enenhy, you have vataed Mitteanders. 


8 much kriofe thin it deſetved. 
But 
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you. any farther.” hay. to. yo myſelf, 
I would rather, you ſhould know. by my 
actions than words, which of us; two, did 
wrong, in hating the other. Meleander 
knowing your wrongs, and fearing your 
revenge, . hath betaken himſclf to unworthy 
practices, and of a king is become a poi- 
ſoner; as a proof of his. penitence,, and ſa- 
tisfaction for your injuries, he ſends you a 
bracelet dipped i in deadly venom ! | 1 deſire 
not to have credit with you, but upon full 
proof; if you will bind this bracelet upon 
the ſkin of any creat: re, if it die not in a 
little time, I am unworthy to live: if you 
be wiſe, you will compell the bearer of this 
fatal gift, Timonides, to wear it, and with 
it the death he offers you. From hence- 
forward, you may thank me in what man- 
ner you ſhall chuſe. If you continue my 
enemy, I ſhall not want means to revenge it 
openly ; my arms, counſels, and 4. 5 are 
ready. But if Meleander's treachery ſhall 
give. you a better mind, Join your forces 


with mine to revenge this injury. I pro- 
miſe 
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miſe, that whilſt I live, you ſhall not 
want a brother, or rather, as my years 
will allow me to ſay, a father. Farewel.“ 
This audacious letter he gave in charge 
to a ſervant of approved truſt, with orders 
that he ſhould ſo diſpoſe his journey, that 
he might be with Poliarchus about eight 
days after T imonides was arrived. This 
was eaſy to manage; for both at Meſſina 
and Rhegium he might enquire the time 
of Timonides's coming thither. His miſ- 
chievous intention in this was, that in eight 
days time Poliarchus might wear the 
bracelet; and be poiſoned by it. T hus, 
if the letter ſhould come after his death, 
it would throw the aſperſion upon Me- 
leander ; but if Poliarchus ſhould delay 
to wear it, he would eſteem himſelf highly 
obliged to Lycogenes, and be greatly 
incenſed againſt Meleander, whom this 
diſcovery would render odious. Beſides, 
he was the bolder to ſpeak reproachfully 
of the king, becauſe this letter would not 
reach the hands of Poliarchus before the 
time appointed for the revolt of che con- 
ſpirators. 
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court. The advice and diligence of Cleo- 
_: bulus.. : Qloodemus aud Eriſtbeurs arreſted, 


1 after be had 
fent away Limonides, was wholly 


intent upon enticing Lycegenes and. 
Dloodemus to court. To this purpoſe, 
he ſent letters of invitation to them both. 
Lycogenes's ſchemes being not yet ripe 
for execution, he determined to obey the 
ſummons, and attend the king for a few 
days; but Oleõdemus, after receiving 
the king's letter, would not go to court. 
till he had ſcen Lycogenes. When they 
conſulted together, it ſeemed to them very 
ſuſpicioss, chat the King ſhould fend for 
dem both ; for if he had any deſigns 
againſt them, he might more ſafely execute 
them upon both together, than on either 
| Goparately : the ſafeſt way, therefore, ap- 
peared to be, for Lycogenes æo excuſe his. 
abſence by feigning ficknels, and. vor 
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Olss8demus 0 go to court, and ſound: 
_ th kings intentions: fo he lefi Eycoge- 
nes, and coming fo Eipercté, he ſaluted 
the king, and was adrhieted to ſup witli 
Rim. He chen delivered Eycogenes's 
letter and excuſes; Though the king 


pretence, yet with the fame diffimulation: 

they ted towards him, he aſked n 

queſtions concerning his diforde.r.. 
Aftef ſupper, the king ſent for Cleo- 


bulus; Eurimides and Archombrotus, and 


aſked theif advice, what was to be done 
with Lycogenes, who deſpiſed his orders, 
and with Olobdemus and Eriſthenes, who! 
had the beldnefs to be there, knowing their 
own guilt. Arthorabrotus and Euritmides 
were of epinion, chat nothing ſtiould be 
attemptedt againſt them, till they had by 
ſome ſtratagem tried once again to entice 
Lycogenes ro churt. But ſurely, faid 
Cleobulus, we ought not to fuffer the prey 
we have in hold to eſcape us. Do you 
think that Lycogenes, unleſs he were 


wn of _ would with a falſe 
= pretence 


doubted got, but his fickneſs was ar | 
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pretence of ſickneſs have put an affront 
upon the king? May the gods order all 
things for the beſt! My advice is, that 
the king ſend another ſummons to Lyco- 
genes; if he refuſe to come, I would 
without ſcruple treat him as a rebel. In the 
mean time, I would ſet a guard of truſty 
men to watch over Oloodemus and Eriſt- 
henes; but with ſuch caution, that they 
ſhall not perceive themſelves to be priſo- 
ners; but when we are certain that 
Lycogenes will not come, let them be 
proceeded againſt according to the law. 
By their puniſhment Lycogenes will loſe 
two of his ſtrongeſt ſupports, on account 
of their wealth and fullowers ; and beſides, 
the example will have a ſcrong effect upon 
the minds of others, who will reſpect their 
prince, and remember his a to 8. 
niſh. 22 
This advice of Cleobulus was e 
by all the reſt, and the next day the king 
wrote to Lycogenes to come, mingling 
authority with intreaties; but he, growing 
fall more ſuſpicious, not only. retuſed to 
: obey, 
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obey, but ſent: a private meſſage, to Oloõ- 
demus and Eriſthenes, adviſing them 
directly to leave the court, for that the 
king's favour was both deceitful and dan- 
gerous: beſide, it was become neceſſary 
to ſhew themſelves, as the time appointed 
for the war to break out was near at hand. 

Neither of them ſlighted the notice of 
Lycogenes, but they could not elude 
the vigilance of Cleobulus, as he had cor- 


rupted two of Eriſthenes's ſcrvants, who 


gave him information of all their maſter's 
actions. From them he had notice, that 
horſes wereto be in readineſs below Eiperctẽ 
for Eriſthenes to eſcape in the night. 
The king was exceeding glad to have 
yy flight charged againſt them in proof 
of their other crimes : he therefore gave 


Archombrotus commiſſion to take them in 


the fact, and bring them back by force; 
and he, pleaſed with the charge, took 
eſpecial care to have all things in readineſs, 
by the advice and direction of Eurimides. 
It was certain they would have but few 


. rn, 1 the noiſe ſhould diſcover 
their 
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acquainting the king do you leave the 
court? They were fo much ſurpriſed, 
Lact could nor anfwer. He therefore ar- 
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their flight. Archombrotus; therefbre, 
took only ten ſoldiers with him, and they 
Wann leſt by intercourſe of language, 

or infection of the faction, they might 
"aim the eſcape of the leaders they were 
to-fecure, Theſe flipped out: of-the caſtle 


ſeverally wirhout ſuſpicion, as Archombro- 


tus directed them, and he followed them 
foon after: and all took their ſtation in 
a ruined houfe near the road, by which 


| the others muſt of neceſſity paſs from 


Erper&s. Archombrotus had not ſtood. 
long at this poſt, when by the light of 
the moon he ſaw Olosdemus and Eriſt- 
henes coming full ſpeed, attended only 
by three ſervants ; on which he met them 
with his file of foldiers; and thus accoſted 
them. Whither now, Oloodemus ? 
whither go you, Eriſthenes? By the 
immortal Jupfter, this looks like the 
practice of guilty men! Why do you 
thus run away by mght ? Why without 


reſted. 


% 
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reſted them, -and- brought them back, 


trembling with apprehenſion of this ſudden 


miſchief. He then delivered them into 
the hands of the officers called Triumviri, 
who were to keep them . in priſon as traytors. 
The city was full of trouble upon this 
occaſion, and the next morning it was 

told to Ibburanes and Dunalbius, who 
then by chance were gone to the temple of 
Apollo, not far frem Panormus, to viſit 


Antenor the chief prieſt, Wo was a man 


of an exemplary life, and moſt Pleafing 
converſation. Hearing the report, they 


came with.all.ſpeed back to the king, who 


embracing them, informed them ef the 
whole buſineſs. So may the gods preſerve 
me (ſaid he) as I will make examples 
of theſe two men. They ſhall not again 


deſpiſe and- inſult my clemency, naler 


ſhall the inſolence of thoſe, who inſult 
me with ſaucy libels, frighten me with 
their menaces. See here what a ſcroll one 
of my ſervants found this morning at my 
chamber door. Dunalbius took the 
paper, and pute the king ſpoke to others 

F. 
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preſent, he and Ibburanes read the fol- 
lowing verſes, which excited their anger 
and reſentment. 


Reſtore theſe men why, tyrant, doſt thou threat 
With feeble fraud, whom war could not defeat ? 
Theſe valiant chiefs, the pride of Sicily, 

In a dark ſquallid dungeon muſt not die. 
Reſtore them, or no reverence ſhall withſtand 
Of thy crown'd head, or ſcepter-bearing hand, 
Or ſhort Sydonian cloak; the vengeful ſteel, 
That from this injur'd land thou ſoon ſhalt feel! 
The earth, the hills, conſpire againſt thy head, 
To cruſh thee living, or entomb thee dead. 
That even now thy palace does not blaze, 
Know thy preſervers, and our ſlackneſs praiſe. 
We ſpare our countrymen, and dare thy hate, 
When they expire, thou dieſt : they are thy fate. 
Conſult thy ſafety yet; the fatal brand | 
Not ſurer Meleager's life contain'd. 
At leaſt theſe pledges of thy life preſerve ; 
Or, if the gods permit thee to obſerve 
Wiſe counſel, yet at our requeſt releaſe 
Our gallant friends, and purchaſe ſo thy peace. 
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| Timintde''s 8 voyage. Poliarcbus s ſeipwreck. 
2 "The grief of Arfidas and T imonides: their 


. return to Si cih. 


BILE the court was clad 
by theſe diſturbances, Timonides 
met with many croſſes in his journey. 
After he took leave of the king, he ſpent 
three days againſt his will at his own houſe 
in the country, in ſacrificing for the good 
ſucceſs of his enterprize, and waiting for 
favourable preſages, which could not be 
obtained before. From thence he went 
to Arſidas's wife at Meſſina: when he ar- 
rived there, a violent ſtorm raged at ſea; 
ſo that for four days together, no ſhip 
could put out of the harbour. The veſſels 
which lay there received much damage, 
and were obliged to be repaired before 
they could ſail from that port. Timonides, 
at length, cauſed one that had received 


the leaſt butt, to be put in order with 
all 


all ſpeed; and before the ſea was ſuf. 


ficiently calmed, he ſet fail, ſuffering 
no other paſſengers to go in her but him- 
Jelf and his. ſervants. When they. had 


ſailed about half way, they were ſtruck 


with an ill omen to mariners, the ſpectacle 
of a late ſhipwreck. There was a ſhip, 


-nat-overturned, -þut-oyerwhelmetl ; for, by 
reaſon of a leak; it ſunk -dawaright. The 
top af the main maſt was yet above water, 
and dreadful to ſee! A wretched mariner 


clinged about it, with a pale and death- 


Aike »countenance, but parched with the 
wind. He made ſigns with his head and 


Hand, for his voice Was drowned by the 
roaring of the ſea, and drew their atten- 
tion and pity for him. Some of the ſailors 
went into the baat, and as he caſt himſelf 


from the maſt, 1 they took him in almaſt 
tiff with cold, and brought him on board 


to Ticonides. But rhenchis nerves relax- 


ing, which extreme gear had before bracad, 


he fell down on the deck of the ſhip, and 
lay there as half dead. At length, re- 


Wing by the gent. and taſteiof iche wane 
they 
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they brought, he recovered by degrees, 
and as ſoon as his ſtrength permitted, be 
made the followin g relation. 

« My country is Rhegium, by profeſ. 
ſon I am a pilot. I was now bound for 
France, whither I was hired to carry a 
moſt noble gentleman. I ſaw the fea 
tempeſtuous and unſafe, for the clouds were 
driven about with uncertain direction, and 
was unwilling to fail. But after being 
often commanded, I weighed anchor and 
ſet out, but the winds continually ſhifting, 
put us out of our courſe, till at length, all 
at once, as ſeorning our ſhip, they forſook 
her, and there was a dead calm. F be- 
came now more fearful, and called upon 
my men to make the firſt land, knowing 
this calm would be followed by a tempeſt. 
Accordingly: we bent our courſe towards 
Sicily; but he that hired the ſhip, forbad 
us to land in Sicily, and drawing his ſword 
he threatened to cut off the hand that 
ſhould firſt pull an oar that way. The 
day was ſpent in debating whither to go, 
| 11 the moon aroſe with' Gery horns, fore- 
yo OY __— > telling 
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telling the ſtorm, which came on ſo ſud- 
sen that from the beginning my beſt 
{kill was of no ſervice; we were toſſed up 
and down, and doubtful what the winds 
would do with us. We paſſed the night in 
this danger, and the morning threatened 
us with ſtill worſe, for on a ſudden the 
ſhip ſtruck upon the flats; the ſea's vio- 
lence raiſed up the ſand like a mount, and 
the prow {tuck faſt. Now the planks were 
looſened, and we with oars and poles got 
up to the ſtern ; when the gentleman'who 
hired the ſhip, with his ſervant and two 
ſailors, got into the boat, and cutting the 
rope, yielded themſelves to certain deſtruc- 
tion. They were by the ſtorm preſently 
driven out of our ſight; the waves were 
high and ſtrong, and the poor little boat 
could not long hold out; neither had we 
leiſure to grieve for the misfortunes of 
others, being ready ourſelves to periſh, 
for the weather beaten ſhip could no longer 
reſiſt the waves, which now entered at 
every place. Oh] ye Gods, what a ſcene 
was there! How * was the cry of 
3: | the 
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the drowning men, when the ſea entirely 
covered the ſhip ! I climbed up to the 
top of the maſt, wretched as I was ! though 
I climbed only as it were to delay my 
death, till the ſunkerr ſhip ſhould fall upon 
her ſide, and the maſt with it. But the 
gods favoured. me above my hopes; the 
veſſel ſupported by the ſand, ſtood fo 
upright that the maſt preſerved me; it is 
now two days, that I have with a ſad embrace 
held that maſt in my arms, half dead 
between cold and deſpair; for food or 
ſleep. I have not once thought on; and, 
when the favour of the gods preſented your 
help to me, I was ready to let 90 my n 
and fall into the fea,” 

All the ſhip's company liſtened to kim 
Wi tears, but a deep fear ſtruck Timo- 
nides, left this calamity ſhould have hap- 
pened to Poliarchus ; the paſſenger came 
from Italy, he avoided Sicily, both theſe 
circumſtances made it very likely to be 
his friend. Full of perplexity, he inter- 
rupted the ſeaman, who was lamenting for 
his fellows, and relating how they laboured 
Nea to 
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| 10/dimb/up the rocks, and how the cre! 
waves bore them back again to ſea: 
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And who (faid he) was this gentleman 


whom you were to carry? Was he a citi- 


zen of Rhegium or a ſtranger'?®” The man 


enſwered, he knew nothing more, than that 


Arſidas, a Sicilian, who had an eſtate at 
Rhegium, hired the ſhip, and accompanied 
his friend to the harbour. Timonides was 
now ſtruck cold at heart; he covered his 
face, and went down into the cabbin, that 
he might mourn in private, commanding 
the ſailors to make all poſſible ſpeed, 
They foon arrived at Rhegium, and he 
defired the unfortunate pilot to conduct 


him to Arſidas. It was noon, and Ar- 


ſidas was laid on a couch repoſing himſelf, 
ignorant of his approaching ſorrow. When 

informed of his friend's coming, he leapt 
up and came to embrace him, receiving 
bim joyfully and hoſpitably. But Timo- 


nidas ſaluted him with a ſigh, ſaying, 


« Oh! my Arſidas! what is become of 
Poliarchus ? Unhappy wretches that we 


b are! Or dol know more than yourſelf?“ 


Thus 
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Thus Gayiogy he ſhows. him the pilot, 
whom, when Arſidas ſaw, he ſuddenly, 
apprehended the danger, and grew. paler. 

than I imonides. Haſt thou ſafely landed 
the charge Hielivered to thee any Where, 
demanded he of the pilot, for I know 
that you could not reach France in fo 
ſhort a time? The man anſwered, You: 
ſee in me the only ſurvivor of the ſhip»; 
wreck ; my veſſel, fellows, and paſſengers, 
are all caſt away in the late furious and 
mercileſs ſtorm.” | 
Arſidas upon hearing this Was invent 
confounded with grief; he ſighed deeply, 
and brought his mournful gueſts into his 
| houſez nor could he (almoſt lifeleſs as he 
was) aſk them any queſtions concerning. 
the manner of the ſhipwreck. Being in 
private with Timonides, he did nothing 
but lament the hard fate and mournful 
death of Poliarchus, of whom he exclaimed, 
that the world was unworthy, and uſed 
all ſuch exclamations as are common in a 
freſh and raging grief. When after many _ - 
1 Timonides aſked,  whither Poliar- 
| N 3 1 


. 


chus was bound, and what moved him to 
that fatal reſolution of going by ſea, 
Arſidas anſwered, Rhegium was thought 
unſafe for him, on account of its neigh- 
bourhood to Sicily: he therefore deter- 
mined to go to France, which I believe is 
his native country, and from thence /to- 
return very ſoon to us; but by the envy 
of the fates it has happened, that the 
world ſhould no longer boaſt of a man 
ſo nearly reaching the virtues and per- 

fections of the immortal gods.” Then 

Timonides, with many ſighs, related how 
Meleander ſtood affected to Poliarchus, 
and withal ſnewed him the bracelet, the 
now uſeleſs gift of Argenis; but his 
grief would not allow him to admire the 
riches or workmanſhip of it. 

Having ſpent the night in ſorrow, they 
both reſolved to return home, leſt Mele- 
ander ſhould in vain expect aſſiſtance from 
Poliarchus, or they be abſent at a time, 
when the king had need of them; for 
they expected that by this time all Sicily 
was up in arms, They therefore directed 

their 
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their courſe, fo that they might land at 
the port of Eipercte. _ As the winds were 
variable, as is common in ſpring, it was 
ſeven days before they came in ſight of 
Eipercte 3. but the nearer they approached. 
the ſhore, the more were they afflicted : 

they wiſhed the land they laboured to 
gain were further removed; for with what 
countenance could they be th: meſſ ngers 
of ſuch evil tidings, as muſt make them 
ever after be looked upon as birds of ill 
omen. But chiefly Arſidas was affected 
with an additional ſorrow to what Timo- 
nides knew of; neither did the thought 
of Meleander move him equal to that of 
Argenis. Could he behold her dying 
with grief! and what was more cruel than 
to be the meſſenger of death to her ? 
Would ſhe not upbraid him that ſuffered 
Poliarchus to go to ſea in ſuch a ſeaſon, 
whom Timoclea had kept ſafely in the 
midſt of his enemies! He. ſtood in fear 
of the princeſs's diſpleaſure, as being to 
receive his ſentence from her eyes, whether 
he ought to live or die. N either was, 


— 
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it poſſible to conceal this unhappy. event 
from her; for whatever Meleander knew 
mult needs come to the ears of Argenis ; 
or if he ſhould be ſilent to both, what 
could Timonides do, whoſe grief would 
not ſuffer him to diſguiſe any thing ! and 
beſide, the ſervants would not fail to 
relate the tragic ſtory to all that would 
hear is  -_ | 
In the midſt of theſe ſad meditations, 
the ſhip arrived in the port of Eiper&s, 
and ſet them on the ſhore of Sicily. Here 
they firſt commanded their fervants and 
followers not to ſpeak a word of what 
they had heard, till after they had waited 
on the king; and going up the hill, the 
way that led to the town, they came 
within view of the caſtle, when (oh the 
wonderful mixture of good and ill for- 
tune !) the firſt man they ſaw was Ge- 
lanorus walking between two Sicilians, 
with an eafy and chearful countenance. 
Arſidas firſt eſpied him, and pulled Ti- 
monides by the cloak, to make him look 
chat e He Rood awhile with his hands 


extended, 
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extended, gaſping for breath, and unable 
to ſpeak; but recovering His voice, 1 
„Are we deluded with phantoms, or con- 
founded with ſtrange appearances ? (ſaid 


he.) Is not that Gelioris whom we 


certainly knew to be ſhipwrecked with I 
his lord En Timonides was amazed, and 
without anſwering Arſidas, he ran to Gela- 


norus, who ſeeing his friends, made haſte 
to meet them, while they, on their part, 


ſtood ſilent with aſtoniſhment, and did 


nothing but gaze upon him. At length 
Arſidas exclaimed with a deep ſigh, Do 


I fee thee ſafe, Gelanorus? Or art thou 


only a ghoſt, come hither to warn us to 
perform thine and thy maſter's obſequies?ꝰ 
Gelanorus bad them lay aſide their fears, 
for that Poliarchus lived, being marvelouſly 
ſaved from the ſtorm, and ſince that from 

pyrates ; that he was ſent from him to the 


king, and but the day before arrived at 


queſtion him concerning the whole ſtory ; 
but Meleander prevented his relation, who 


eng them from a window, commanded * 
them 


? 
: 
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them to be called to him, being troubled 
with doubts, ariſing from another prodigy, 
which he hoped by their means might be 
explained to him. 


The END of the rinsr volume. 
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page 24, for "EY and Dimalbius, read Thbu- 


ranes and Dunalbius. 
32, 1. 4, for on read or. Line 5, idem. 


73, I. 24, for en read in. 
75, l. 8, after and add be. Line 18, before 


| permit put nor. 
78, 1. 22, for Dæctalus read Daedalus. 
79, In the verſes, I. 14, for iet read . 
164, 1. 6, for Auili read Aguilii.. 
167, for further, and ſuppoſe, read 0 arte 
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To all Admirers of Theatrical Entertainments. 
A e bis Day was publifhed, 


(By Joun Bert, at his Cireulating Library, 
near Excter-Exchange, in the Strand, and 
C. Etherington, at Vork) 


In Monthly Numbers, Price 18. each, or may be 
had complete: in two handſome Octavo Volumes, 
embelliſhed with beautiful n 5 
12 8. in Boards, ol 


The Dramatic Cenſor 3 2 


"OR, 
< ritical C ompanion. 


Being an inſtructive and entertaining 
Preceptor for the Playhouſe, 


No. I. of the above work contains an illuſtration 
of Richard the Third, Hamlet, Recruiting Officer, 
and the Stratagem, pointing out their conduct, 
moral and ſocial tendency of their ſeveral plots ; 
with an inveſtigation of the characters, their con- 
ſiſtence, contraſts, arrangement and diſpoſition. at 
the cataſtrophe; likewiſe animadverſions on the 
mode of action ſuitable to each: with critical 
ſtrictures on all the performers, who have ſupported 
each piece for twenty years paſt at the theatres in 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 

No. II. contains Macbeth, 1. Opera, and 
Othello. 

No. III. Love in a Village, Romeo and Juliet, 

the n Huſband, and Tyrus. 
| No. IV. Fair Penitent, Clandeſtine Marriage, 
Merchant of Venice, and the Commiſſary. 

No. V. Venice Preſerved, the Minor, King 
Lear, Man and Wife. 
lke i VI. Zenobia, Cymon, Cato, and As * 
Ke it. 
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No. VII. Julius Cwfar, School for Rakes, Orphan, 
. -and Lame Lovers. | 5 
No. VIII. Maid of the Mill, Cymbeline, Doug- 
las, and the Coufcious Lovers. 3 
No. IX. King John, Hypocrite, Theodoſius, 
Foundling, and Earl of Eſſenr. 
No. X. Plain Dealer, Tamerlane, All in the 
Wrang, Barbaroſſa, and Much ado about nothing. 
No. XI. The Revenge, Suſpicious Huſband, 
Henry the Fifth, and Henry the Fourth.” 
No. XII. Mourning Bride, Love makes a Man 
and Diftreſt Mother. . 
No. XIII. Points out Beauties and Defects of the 
molt known Dramatic Authors and Performers. 


„The publiſher would think himſelf wanting, 
both in juſtice to the authors of the above work, and 
in his duty to the public, were he to neglect inform- 
ing them of the very hagh eommendations it has alrea- 
dy been honoured with from different correſpondents. 
But as a more ſubſtantial poor of public approbation, 
he begs leave to copy the chatacter given by the 
Monthly Reviewers for September, 1771,, Page 232, 
where they publiſh. their ſentiments of the Pra- 
matic Cenſor in the moſt moderate terms, viz. 
„This work was publiſhed about a year ago, in 
periodical numbers, and theſe two volumes are ſup- 

ofed to comprehend the whole of the author's deſign. 
Ee Has given a cxitical inveſtigation of above fifty 
of our moſt conſiderable acting plays, with remarks 
- alſo on the performers, who have appeared in the 
principal characters of thoſe plays. He ſeems to be 


intimately converſant with theatrical affairs, to have 
formed a juft eſtimate of the reſpective merits of the 
actors, and to have offered many judicious criticiſms 
on the writings of our principal dramatic poets.” 


